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OUTLOOK  POE  AGEICULTURAL  PEICES  AND  INCOME  U  I95I 

Ilhe  current  strong  demand  for  most  farm  products  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue through  the  remainder  of  1951        well  into  1952.    Unless  yields  are 
materially  "below  average,  agricultiiral  production  for  sale  and  for  farm  home 
consumption,  will  remain  high  and  may  reach  a  new  record  this  year.  Conse- 
quently, civilian  per  capita  consumption  of  food  this  year  prohahly  will  "be 
up  from  last  year  despite  larger  military  requirements.    With  larger  supplies 
in  prospect  and  with  price  ceilings  established  for  some  farm  products,  prices 
received  "by  farmers  for  the  full  year  1951  n^ay  average  fairly  close  to  the 
current  level  which  is  about  one-fifth  higher  than  the  1950  average. 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  this  year  may  total  about  one-fourth 
higher  than  in  I95O.    Parm  production  costs  have  also  risen  sharply  to  a  rec- 
ord high,    Eealized  net  income  of  farm  operators  in  I951  niay  eq^ual  or  slightly 
exceed  the  previous  peak  year  of  19^7.    However,  with  nonagri cultural  prices 
and  incomes  also  substantially  higher,  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  income  will 
not  equal  that  of  the  earlier  year  nor  will  agriculture's  share  of  the  National 
income  this  year  be  as  large. 

The  outlook  for  a  strong  demand  for  food  and  other  farm  products  stems 
from  the  prospect  that  the  forces  which  have  contributed  to  the  sharp  expan- 
sion in  output,  income  and  prices  generally  since  th^  Korean  outbreak  in  mid- 
1950  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  year  ahead.    These  forces  include  the 
growing  impact  of  the  national  defense  program,  increasing  demand  on  the  part 
of  business  for  new  plant  and  eq.uipment,  and  a  substantially  hi^er  level  of 
e^enditures  by  consumers. 
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BCOFOMIC  yACTORS  AFISCTING  AGRICULTU3E 


:  Unit  or 

Item                           :  Tiase 

:  period 

Industrial  production  1^/  ] 

Total  :  1935-39=100 

All  manufactures  |  do. 

Dura"ble  goods  ',  do. 

Nondural)le  goods   do. 

Minerals  ',  do. 

Construction  ?ictivity  1/  ] 

Contracts,  total  !  1935-39=100 

Contracts,  residential  ',  do. 

• 

Wholesale  prices  2/  ! 

All  comiEoditiesT  !  1926=100 

All  commodities  except  farm  and 

food  !*  do. 

I'arm  products  I  do. 

Pood                                                 *.  do. 

t 

Prices  received  and  paid  "by  farmers  [ 

Prices  received,  ail  products  '.  1910-lU=100 

Prices  paid,  interest,  taxes  and  ! 

wage  rates   do. 

Parity  ratio   do. 

Consumers*  urice  2/  U/  \ 

Total   ;  1935-39=100 

Food  [  do. 

Nonfood  I  do. 

a 

Income  \ 

Nonagri cultural  payments   !  Bil.  dol. 

Income  of  industrial  workers  ^/  •  1935-39=100 

Production  worker  pay  rolls  2/  [  do. 

Weekly  earnings  of  factory  workers  2/ 

All  manufacturing  |  Dollars 

Durable  goods  \  do. 

Nondurable  goods   do. 

Employment  | 

Total  civilian  6/  ;  Millions 

Nonagricultural  6/  \  do. 

Agricultural  6/  ••••!  do. 

Covernment  finance  (lederal)  j/  ! 

Income,  cash  operating                         .  Mil.  dol. 

Outgo,  cash  operating                           .  do. 

Net  cash  operating  Income  or  outgo..  .  do. 


1950 


1951 


Tear  ;  Mar.  ;    Dec.  .*  Jan, 


Peb.  :  Mar. 


200 

1«7 

218 

221 

221 

222 

209 

19U 

229 

231 

232 

23U 

237 

211 

268 

268 

271 

276 

127 

ISl 

197 

201 

200 

200 

Iks 

lUU 

157 

I6U 

158 

158 

31k 

7^48 

U79 

681 

578 
728 

580 
765 

563 
762 

526 
730 

162 

153 

175 

180 

18U 

18U 

153 
170 
166 

1146 

159 
156 

167 

187 

179 

170 
I9U 
182 

172 
203 
188 

172 

20U 

187 

256 

237 

286 

300 

313 

311 

255 
100 

2U9 
95 

265 

108 

272 
110 

276 
113 

280 
111 

172 
20U 
152 

l6g 

197 

150 

179 
216 

157 

182 
222 
158 

18U 
226 

160 

18U 

226 
161 

205.6 

203.7 

221.9 

220.9 

222.1 

369 

337 

U16 

U15 

UI8 

396 

355 

U53 

U51 

l!57 

59.23 
63.19 
5U.66 

56.53 
59. 7U 
53.0U 

63. 8U 
68. 2U 
58. 

63.67 
67.52 
58.76 

63.76 
68.10 
58.32 

6U.36 
68.80 
58.^7 

60.0 

52. U 

7.5 

57.6 
50.9 
6.7 

60.3 
5U.I 
6.2 

59.0 
53.0 
6.0 

58.9 
53.0 

5.9 

60.2 
53.8 
6.U 

3.538  5.162 
3.U97  U.0U5 

•^     Uo  ^1,116 

U,U88 
U.OOU 
■^  U85 

U,696 
3.^38 
-^1.259 

U.877 
3.522 
•^3.356 

Annual  data  for  the  years  1929-^9  aopear  on  page  ^  of  the  April  1951  issue  of  The  Demend  and  Price 
Situation.    Sources:    _!/  Federal  Reserve  Board,  construction  activity  converted  to  1935-39  base. 
2/  U.  S.  Deoartment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,         U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  to  convert  prices  received  and  prices  paid  interest,  taxes  and 
wage  rates  to  the  1935-39  base,  multiply  by  .93IIO  pnd  .79872  respectively.    U/  Consumers'  price 
index  for  moderate-Income  families  in  large  citlec.    ^/  U.  3.  Department  of  Commerce  revised 
figures,  seasonally  adjusted  at  ?uinual  rates.    6/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census.    Jj  ^»  ^«  Department  of  Treasury.    Data  for  1950  are  on  average  monthly  basis, 
r  «  revised. 
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Expendj-tures  for  the  National  defense  and  related  programs  have  more 
than  doubled  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict.    In  the  secend 
qua.'i'ter  ©f  1950,  defense  expenditures  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  12e4- bil- 
lion dollars  and  accounted  for  less  than  5  percent  of  total  National  output 
of  goods  and  services.    In  the  first  quarter  of  1951,  these  expenditures 
had  risen  to  an  annual  rate  of  25 o5  billion  dollars,  representing  8  percent 
of  total  output  * 

Under  the  present  program,  it  is  expected  that  defense  outlays  will 
almost  double  again  by  the  end  of  1951  and  at  that  time  will  account  for 
approximately  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  output.    Moreover,  the  present  pro- 
gram calls  for  defense  expenditures  to  reach  a  maximum  rate  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  output  sometime  in  1952.    During  the  haight  of  World 
War  II,  about  45  percent  of  the  economy ^s  output  was  involved  in  war 
activities© 

•    Business  expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment  have  also  increased 
rapidly  since  mid-1950.    P3.anned  business  capital  outlays  in  1951  total 
almost  24  billion  dollars  compared  Vvith  actual  expenditures  of  18.6  billion 
last  year,  an  increase  of  almost  30  percent.    The  largest  increases  over 
1950  are  developing  in  Industrie?  such  as  steel,  nonferrous  metals,  air- 
craft and  railroad  equipment,  which  are  involved  in  defense  activities. 
Although  higher  prices  account  for  part  of  the  anticipated  rise  in  capital 
outlays  over  1950,  an  increase  of  20  percent  in  physical. volume  is  in- 
dicated.   In  view  of  higher  farm  income  prospects,  it  is  likely  that  farm 
expenditures  for  buildinge  and  equipment  will  als«3  be  greater  thaa  in  1950 
provided  that  materials  and  machinery  continue  to  be  available.    :  ' 

Finally,  consumers  have  increased  their  expenditures  about  10  per- 
cent above  the  pre-Korean  level.    This  increase  reflects  expanding  incomes 
and  anticipatory  buying  resulting  froir.  fears  of  higher  prices  and  shortages 
of  some  consumer  goods.    Expenditures  v;ere  sharply  increased  for  automobiles 
and  other  durable  goods.    However,  the  proportion  of  consumer  income  spent 
for  food  continued  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  the  first  half  of  1950. 

Although  the  physical  output  of  the  economy  has  increased  about 
7  percent  since  mid-1950,  the  impact  of  the  increased  demand  for  most  goods 
has  been  reflected  in  a  rapid  price  rise.    Compared  with  the  immediate  pre- 
Korean  level,  wholesale  prices  of  commodities  have  risen  an  average  of 
about  16  percent  while  retail  prices  have  advanced  about  10  percent.  In 
recent  months,  prices  have  been  fairly  stable  as  a  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  price  ceilings  for  many  products,  slackening  of  consumer  buying  and 
business  purchases  for  inventory,  ard  the  continued  availability  of  most 
civilian  goods. 

This  situation,  however,  is  likely  to  be  temporary^    The  flow  of  in- 
come to  individuals  has  expanded  appreciably  since  before  Korea  primarily 
as  a  result  of  increasing  employment,  higher  wage  rates  and  a  lengthening 
of  the  work  week  at  overtime  pay.    Personal  income,  before  taxes,  rose  one- 
fifth  from  the  second  quarter  of  1950  to  the  first  quarter  of  1951 • 
Disposable  income  (after  taxes)  increased  10  percent  in  the  same  period. 
Although  wage  stabilization  policies  and  the  increased  income  tax  program 
proposed  by  the  President  would,  tend  to  retard  the  future  expansion  ih  con- 
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:SUiner  income  available  for  spending,  some  further  increase  will  occur  be-  ; 
cause  of  greater  employment  arid  a  further  increase  in  average  hours  worked 
peri  week i  '  MerBover,  the  existence  of  large  liquid  assets  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  is  a  potential  source  of  inflationary  pressure,  particularly  if 
international  tensions  should  tighten* 

As  the  defense  program  develops  and  essential  industrial  capacity  is 
enlarged,  some  civilian  supplies,  particularly  durable  goods  and  housing, 
are.' likely  to-  be  reduced  from  current  levels  by  material  shortages  and 
credit  re strictidns.    Consequently,  inflationary  pressures  may  be  rein- 
forced later,  in  the  year,    A  sharp  reduction  in  civilian  supplies  of  dur- 
ables may  further  strengthen 'the  demand  for  food  and  other  nondurables  as 
during  World  War  II  and  immediate  postwar  years. 

Foreign  demand  for  United  States  farm  products  is  also  stronger 
this  year  than  last.    The  value  of  United  States  agricultural  exports  in 
the  .first  two  months  of  1951  was  20  percent  higher  than  in  the  period  in 
1950»    Foreign  holdings  of  gold  and  dollar  assets  on  Janmry  1,  1951  were 
about  a  fourth  larger  than  a  year  previous.    In  addition,  the  value  of 
United-States  imports  has  increased  substantially,  principally  reflecting 
the  .very  hi^  level  of  economic  activity  in  this  country,  and  the  sharp 
rise  in  prices  of  imported  raw  materials.    Thus,  dollar  exchange  is  avail- 
able t-o.  foreign  countries  to  finance  larger  takings  from  the  United  States 
.even  though  E^C.Ae  and  related  funds,  which  a  year  ago  financed  two-thirds 
of ; United  States -agricaltural  exports,  have  been  sharply  reduced,  Frsm 
1947  to  1950, : the  value  of  Uo  S*  food  exports  to  Western  European 
countries : decreased  as  foreign  agriculture  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
World  V/ar  11,    More  recently,  the  improved  financial  situation  abroad  and 
deduced  supplies  available  for  e:jq)ort  from  other  countries  have  strength- 
ened the  demand  for  United  States  v;hea,t,    Hovi/ever,  foreign  demand  for 
dairy  prodacts  and  other  foods  may  be  less  this  year  than  last.  Demand 
for  United  States  cotton  and  tobacco  continues  at  a  high  level  but  exports 
of  cotton  are  limited  by  controls  to  insure  that  dcmestie  needs  are  met. 
However,  if  cotton  production  this  year  attains  the  production  guide  level 
of  16  million  bales,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary,  exports  of  cotton  in 
, 1951-^52  could  be  increased  over  1950-51*  •  , 


If  cotton  production  equals  or  exceeds  the  production  guide  and 
weather  conditions  ar«  average,  total  agricultural  production  for  sale  and 
fpr  farm  home  consumption  will  reach  a  new  high  ^   Although  any  gain  in 
.total  crop  output  would  be  primarily  due  to  cotton,  production  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products  as  a  group  is  expected  to  increase  2  to  3  percent, 
primarily  reflecting  increased  marketings  of  meat  animals. 

With  a  large  agricultural  output  in  prospect,  if  the  weather  is 
normal,  average  prices  received  by  farmers  may  remain  fairly  close  to 
present  levels  through  the  summer*    For  some  crops  such  as  wheat,  price 
supports  are  likely  to  be  important  price  factors  in  peak  marketing  months. 
Loan,  rates  this  year  will  be  higher  than  for  last  year's  crops  because  of 
the  continued  advance  in  the  parity  indexc    However,  in  the  fall  months, 
seasonally  smaller  marketings  of  some  livestock  and  livestock  products 
coupled  with  the  stronger  demand  for  food  in  protjpect  may  bring  some  further 
price  advances.  '  Price  ceilings,  however,  may  limit  the  advance  at  that 
time.    As  of  April  15,  prices  of  many  farm  products  were  below  the  legal 
minimum  prices  for  ceiling  purposes  established  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act,    The  important  exception  were  wool,  cotton,  cottonseed,  soybeans,  and 
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the  meat  animals,  except  hogs.    Specific  price  ceilings  have  been  established 
for  cotton,  soybeans  ani  beef  cattle,,  '■  ' 

Althougn  cash  receipts  from  farm' mark>-- tings  mfeiy  be  a  foirrth  larger 
in  1951  than  last  ye'ai'^  some  major  commodity  groups  such  as  tobacco  and 
friiits  may  show  little  gain,  if  any.    If  cotton  product  ion  should  attain  the. 
prcducti on  guide/  receipti:  fi'om  cotton  vxu id  be  up  substantially  due  to 
larger  markstihgs,    'Substantial  increases  in  receipts  froia  meat  animals, 
eggs  and  milk  are  also  in  prospect  in  view  of  higher  prices,  this  year. 

Farm  production  costs  in  1^51  will  be  10-15  percent  higher  than  Tast 
year.    Prices  paid  lor  commodities  used  in  pi'oduction  oti  April  15  averaged 
12  percent  hi^?:her  than  tl:.e  average  for  the  fi:.^l  year  1^50,    F'^rm  v,age  rates 
on  April. -1,  seasonally  adjubted,  averaged  11  percent  high  or  than  the  1950 
level.    In,  addition,  interest  charges,  taxes  on  farm  property  and  de- 
preciation charges  are  substantiaj.iy  hidier  this  year.    The  parity  ratio — 
ratio  of  p.'ices  received  by  farmers  to  prices  paid  for  corrmodities  used  in 
living  and  prcduct:^  on,  interest,  taxes  and  farm  wage  rates — declined  from 
113  ( 1910-3 4=:100)  in  mid-February  to  IG?  in  mid-April.    Some  further  de- 
cline in  this  ratio  is  in  prospect  d;iriiig  the  summer  because  cf  the  pros- 
pects for  increasing  cost  rates  to  f  irmeris  and  fairly  stable  prices  received 
by  farmers.    In  1950,  the  ratio  averaged  100. 

091^1iH?^ii;i  Highlights 

Meat  production  during  the  rest  of  1951  is  expected,  to.  exceed  last 
year  b^^  a  greater  margin  than  in  the  first  quarter.    Average  prices  that' 
packers  m.ay  pay  for  £attle  will  be  reduced  from  the  April  level  to  approx- 
imately the  January  level  Mien  recently  announced  controls  go  into  effect  the 
latter  part  of  May.    Through  the  remain:^ er  of  1951,  demanc:  for  dairy  products 
is  exf^ected  to  grow  stronger „    In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  dairy  product 
prices  probably  will  advance  more  than  seasonally  unless  c^orbed  by  price 
ceilings c  .  Starting  about  August  and  caitinuing  for  some  months  thereafter, 
£S£  supplies  available  for  ccncumpticn  may,  fall  short  of  last  year.  Pro- 
duction of  fat^s  and  oil^  in  the  year  beginxiing  October  1951  (including  the 
oil  equivalent  oi"  ciiseed  exports)  is  likely  to  total  lairger  than  in  the  > 
previous • year .    Total  production  of  feed  grains  in  1951;,  ^ased  on  prospective 
plantings  and  average  yields,  may  average  6  percent  smaller  than  in  1950.  ■ 
These  early  indications  and  expected  higher  feed  grain  requirements  point  to 
nearly  10  percent  less  feed  ccncentiates  per  animal  unit  ne.xt  year  than  this. 
However,  the  Depaitment  nas  taken  specific  steps  to  increase  feed  grain  pro- 
duction this  year  beyond  that  indicated.    If  the  billion  bushel  195-^  wheat 
cro£  materializes,  prices  are  expected' to  fall  below -the  loan  rate  immediately 
after  harvest  but  v;ill  probablj'  average  close  to  it  for  the  1951-52  marketing 
year  as  a  whole.    Qrower  prices  for  most  195i-crop  deciduous  fruits  in  the 
second  half  of  1951  may  average  soir.ewhat  higher  than  in  1950c    Although  prices 
for  fresh  vegetables  will  decline  during  late  spring  "and  early  surruiier,  as  is 
usual  for  that  season  of  the  year^  they  are  expected 'to  average  sanev/hat 
higiier  than  the  relatively  low  prices  of  a  year  earlier.    Average  prices  re-- 
ceived  for  new  potaooes  from  coirjnercial  early  producing  States  in  May  and 
June  are  likely  to  continue  generally  hi^ier  than  a  year  earlier.    Cotton  con- 
sumption 4h  is  season  through 'March  was  running  about  one-fifth  above  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.    Because  of  the  much  greater  rise  in  wool  prices  than  in 
prices  of  synthetic  materials,  the  com.petitive  position  of  wool  relative  to 
synthetic  fibers  is  ncxv  and  is  expected  to  continue  less  favorable  than  a 
year  earlier.    The  demand  for*  1951  flue-cured  and_  Bur  ley  tobacco  crops  is  ex- 
pected to  be  strong.    Support  prices  for  all  types  will  be  higher  than  last 
year  because  of  the  rise  in  the  parity  index. 
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GROSS  NATIOl^AL  PRODUCT,  REVIEV'  OF  1950  AND  FIRST  QnARTER  OF  1951 

Cross  national  product,  which  measurss  the  total  value  of  the 
Nation's  oubput  at  current  market  prices,  rose  20  -perceiit  from  an  annual 
rp.te  of  263  billion  dollars  in  tl-s  first  quarter  of  I95O  to  316  "billion 
dollars  in  the  first  quarter  of  195^'»    About  half  of  the  rise  resulted  from 
.increased  prices-.    Froir  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950  to  the  first  quarher  of 
1951  the  gross  national  product  rose  5  percent,  ^ith  higher  prices  account- 
ing for  about  two-thirds  of  tbs  increase. 

During  the  first  half  of  1950,  a  gradual  recovery  from  the  mild  re- 
cession of  1949  was  underway,  reflecting  a  sustained  level  of  oonc^umer 
buying  bolstered  by  G-overnment  insurance  refunds  to  veterans,  an  upturn  in 
business  buying,  and  a  rise  in  residential  construction.     In  June,  this  er- 
psrision  was  reinforced  by  developments  arising  from  the  conflicb  in  Korea, 
which  resulted  in  -severe  inflationary  Dressures  after  mid-year*  In 
anticipation  of  higher  prices  ajid  shortages  of  some  goods,  both  consumers 
aixd  business  incrfcased  their  buying,  and  production  of  virtually  all  types 
'of  goods  increased  markedly o    Despite  a  rise  in.  outT>ut,  however,  the 
pregr!ure    of  demand  forced  xtrices  sharply  upward  from  late  June  to  mid- 
February.     They  then  leveled  off  as  price  controls  became  effective,.  In 
late  April,  the  BLS  index  of  v/holesale  prices  was  l6»6  percent  above,  the 
level  immediately  "oreceding  the  Korean  outbreak. 


"Developments  In  the  major  sectors  of  the  economy  are  Indicate'?,  by 
a  reviev  of  the  major  components  of  the  gross  national  product* 

Table  1.-  Cross  national  product,  first  quarter  I95O  to  first  quarter  1 95 1 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

(Billions  of  dollars)   


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Details  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding, 
ly  Preliminary — subgroup  details  not  available c 


Component 

1st  • 
Q,uarter 

:    2nd  : 

:  Quarter 

.     3rd  : 

; Quarter  . 

l+th 
(garter 

Gross  national  prodi:ct 

Personal  consumotion  exoenditures' 

263.3 
1S2.5 

271.6 

2.83.9 

198,9 

,  300,3 

195.  s 

Durable  goods  * 
Nondurable  goods  • 
Services  * 

26.5 

52*3 

99.9 
59.5 

34.0 
16U.5 

60.U 

30.0 

10Uc3 
61.5 

Cross  private  domestic  investment  s 
Mew  construction  : 
Producers'  durable  equipment 
Change  in  business  inventories  ; 

Ul,S 
20.0 
19-5 
2.3 

hi. 7 
21.5 
21.8 

U7.8 

23oO 

26.3 

-1.5 

60.2 
22*9 
26.1 
11.2 

Net  foreign  investment  • 

-  l-I 

-1.7 

Covernment  Durchases  of  goods  [ 
and  servi ces 
Federal,  net  ! 
State  and  local  ! 

U0.5 
21.8 

18c7 

21.1 
13.8 

30.3 

20.9 
19.5 

37.6 
26»9 
20.8 

Ith  1/ 
Q^arter 


21b  eO 

^oS'-.o 


60.5 


-U.0 


3?*7 
20.8 
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Oonsmer  expenditures.    Consnin':^r  ei'-penditur^-s  were  stable  diaring  .•  ... 
most  .of.  1349,  -  During  the  first  half  of  1930  they  rose  moderately,  stimu-r--: 
lated  in  part  "bjf  the  dislmrsement  to  veteran.^?  of  2-3/^'-  1)1111011  dollars  in. 
service  life  insurance  dividendSo    Turing  the  second  half  of  19?0  and  first 
quarter  of  1951  consumer  "buying  increased  shal*ply,  rising  to  an  stnnual  rate 
of .  206  'billion  dollars  in  the  first  q.uarter  of  this  year,  12  percent  ah ove 
the  first  half  of  1950#    Although  rising  disposable  income  contributed 
greatly  to  the  rise  of  consumer  "buying  during  the  nine  months  ending  in    :  ■ 
Iferch,  the  rate  of  expenditures  '^ras  su"bstant ially  augmented  "by  two  distinct 
"buyii^  waves  stemming  from  anticipations  of  shortages  and  price  advances. 
One  of  these  oceurred  during  the  two  months  immediately  following  Korea. 
Another  occurred  soon  after  the  Chinese  intervention,  and  carried  consumer 
expenditures  for  the  first  quarter  of  195^  well  a"bove  their  usual  relation 
to  disposable  income. 

The  expansion  in  consumer  buying  largely  centered  in  durable  goods, 
expenditures  on  which  rose  from  an  annual  rate  of  26  billion  dollars  . 
du;ring  the  first  half  of  I95O  to  30  billion  in  the  last  quarter  of  1950,  • 
an  increase  of,  I5  percent.    A  further  sharp  increase  also  occurred  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1951,    Much  of  the  rise  from  the  first  half  of  I95O 
represented  an  advance  in  prices,  although  volume  was  also  substantially 
higher.    Demand  for  automobiles  during  most  of  195^  ^'^^s  exceptionally 
strong^  while  the  housing  boom  tended  to  accentuate  the  demand  for  fuiTii^ 
ture  and  household  equipment. 

Expenditures  for  nondurable  goods  by  consumers  advanced  less  than 
those  for  durables,  although  they  r ore  5-*l/2  p??rcent  from  an  annual  rate  of 
almost  99  billion  dollars  during  the  first  half  of  195O  to  lOh  billion  ■ 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1950.    During  the  first  q^aarter  of  195I*  ®^®^<3.i- 
tures  on  nondurable  goods  rose  more  shiarply,  reflecting  for  the  most  part  a 
substantial  rise  in  r^rices.    ConsiJmer  expenditures  on  services  rose  to  an 
annual  rate  of  6l,5  billion  in  the  last  quarter  of  195^         continued  to 
rise-  at  about  the  same  ra,te  in  the  first  quarter  of  1951*     ^Tiese  increases 
reflected  advancing  costs  of  housing  a,nd  household  oxj(-=  ration,  . 

Q-ross  private  domestic  investment.     Ihe  most  expansive  element  in 
the  economy  during  1950  was  gross  private  domestic  investment.     This  com- 
ponent of  the  gross  national  product  increased  UU  percent  from  an  annual  rate 
of  ^2  billion  dollars  in  the  first  quarter' to  60  billion  in  the  fourth 
quarter.    During  the  first  quarter  of  I95I,  it  leveled  off  at  about  the  re- 
cord rate  reached  at  the  end  of  I95O,,    By  far  the  largest  single  contribu- 
tion to  the  rise  in  investment  was  the  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  inven- 
tory accumulation  from  an  annual  rate  of  2,3  billion  during  the  first  three 
months  of  I95O  to  11,2  billion  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  that  year. 
Although  inventory  apcumulation  continued  upx^^ard  during  most  of  the  year, 
it  was  briefly  interrupted  during  the  third  quarter,  vrhen  the  heavy  wave 
of  consumer  and  business  buying  resulted  in  a  1,5  billion  dollar  (annual 
rate)  liquidation  in  stocks,. 

Private  construction  activity  from  early  1950  to  March  195^  moved 
steadily  upward,  reflecting  for  the  most  part  a  continuation  of  the  ex- 
pansion-in  residential  construction  which  v/as  already  underv/ay  in  late 
19^9«    Hon- -residential  constrj.ction  climbed  slowly  up^^^ard  during  most  of 
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the  year,  then  advanced  rather  warkodly  during  late  19  50  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1951  as  industrial  and  corranorcial  building  expanded  under  the 
impetus  of  the  defense  effort. 

Purchases  of  producers*  durable  equipment  rose  from  an  annual  rate 
of  19.5  billion  dollars  in  the  first  quarter  to  m  annual  rate  of  26  bil- 
lion during  the  last  quarter  oi'  X050  ond  to  on  even  hi^^her  rate  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1951* 

Government  pi^.rchases  of  {^oods  an d  sei'vices.    Total  expenditures  on 
goods  and  services  by  b.1"i"  le vslT'^S'^GoVernment  dec  lined  throur-{;h  the  first 
half  of  1950*    Ir.iriodiately  aftep  Korea,  hovvever,  the  planned- military 
program  had  pronounced  indirect  effects  on-  general  business  conditions  even 
though  actual  expenditures  for  defense  had  not  begim  to  rise  appreciably^ 
Moreover,  even  in  those  instances  in  which  production  for  defense  was 
already  underv.'ay,  it  was  not  iL-jnediately  reflected  in  G-ovemment  expendi- 
tures, since  v;-ork  on  Goverrir;ient  contracts  first  appears  as  increases  in 
private  investment  and  shows  up  in  Government  purchases  only' after 
deliveries  are  made»    In  the  fourth  quartor  of  19  50,  hovrever,  the  impact 
of  the  defense  program  began  to  reflect  itself  in  this  componont  of  the 
gross  national  product.    Federal  Government  expenditures  on  goods  and 
services  rose  to  an  annual  rate  of  27 ol  billion  dollars  during  the  final 
three  months  of  1950,  6  billion  dollars  above  the  third  quarter  rate. . 
Most  of  this  rise  reflected  rising  expenditures  for  defense.     In  the 
first  quarter  of  1951,  outlays  for  defence  continued  upward,  carrying  total 
Federal  Government  expenditures  subctential ly  above  those  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1950,    During  the  first  quarter  of  l'^51  Federal  Government 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  for  defense  v^ere  at  a.n  annual  rate  of 
about  25.5  billion  dollars,  or  double  the  rate  during  t?ie  first  hp.lf  of 
1950. 

Net  foreign  investment.    For  the  tliird  consecutive  year  since  the 
p o s twar  D e al:  in  1947,  net  forei.yn  investraent  declined.    During  the  first 
half  of  1950,  imports  of  goods  and  services  exceeded  LViited  States  ex- 
ports (other  then  those  financed  diroctly  or  indirectly  by  Goverrjnent  and 
private  grants)  by  1.7  billion  dollars  (seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate). 
T?iis  deficit  increased  to  an  annual  rate  of  3.4  billion  collars  in  the 
last  half  of  1950  ond  to  4.0  billion  for  the  first  quarter  of  19  51.  This 
deficit  reflects  for  the  most  ::  art  increasing  imports  into  the  Ui\itod 
States  and  substantially  higher '  pric es  of  such  raw  mB.terials  as  rubber, 
v/ool,  tin,  wood  pulp  and  burlap,  purchases  of  which  lYere  stepped  up 
sharply  for  defense  and  stockpiling  purposes  following  Korea, 

Foreign  supply  of  dollars  and  gold  in_  1950  jun^  1951 

Tlio  foreign  supply  of  gold  and  dollars  in  1951  vrlll  bo  larger  than 
in  1950,    Foroi;sn  countries  vdll  start  the  year  v/ith  holdings  26  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlior.    Foreign  receipts  of  dollars  during  the  year 
will  also  likely  bo  larger  than  during  19  50.    Part  of  the  increase  in 
the  supply  of  dollars  will  be  used  by  foreign  countries  to  increase  the 
value  of  their  purchases  of  '■j:oods  end  services  in  the  United  States  but 
part  will  be  used  to  continu')  their  acc\.-unulation  of  dollar  reserves. 
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Table  2 


Financing  of  "Cnited  States  exports  of  goods  and  sorvices  in 

specified  periods 

(Billions  of  dollars) 


leans 

of  financing 

— — ~- 

'exports 

:  TJ. 

•  S?le  of  g 

old  ' 

u,  s. 

Ot]Kor 

Period 

01 

,  imports 

•  and  short 

-nnd  • 

iTovernment 

•  s 

ources  and 

goods  ' 

1 

•      long-term  • 

f  or  ei.gn 

bf3lr.ncing 

'       and  ' 

,  gOOQS 

•  dollar  as 

sets  * 

grants  ond 

item 

' services ' 

*      by  foreign  • 

loans 

ser VIC  es 

•  comtries 

(N3t)5 

(Net) 

t 

U-et; 

;  (1) 

(2) 

(5) 

(5) 

1935-?9  onnual  avera<::ej 

4,0 

■.  3.4 

1.1 

2/  (.)oa 

( 

-)  0,4 

194-6  ! 

14,7 

7,0 

1.9 

0  .  U 

0.8 

1947  ; 

.  19,8 

8.3 

4.5 

5.8 

1.2 

1948  J 

>  17,1 

10.4 

0.8 

5.1 

0.8 

1949  J 

1st  qtr,  (ann.  rate)  « 

17,3 

10.2 

0 

6.7 

0,4 

2nd  qtr.  (ann,  rate)  j 

.  17.8 

9.7 

1.5 

6.G 

0 

3rd  qtr.  (rnn,  rate)  • 

14,7 

9.4 

-  0.3 

5.9 

( 

-)  0.9 

4th  qtr«  (ann,  rate)  j  14,0 

3.6 

(-)  1-8 

4.6 

'  1.6 

Total  ] 

16.0 

9,7 

0 

5,9 

0.4 

1950  J 

1st  qtr»  (ann,  rate)  j 

13.1 

10,5 

(-)  1.8 

4.4 

0,2 

2nd  qtr,  (ann,  rate) 

f  14.1 

10.8 

(-)  2.7 

4.7' 

.  1.3 

3rd  qtr,  (ann,  rate) 

I  14.0 

13.6 

(-)  0.3 

0.6 

■  3.1 

4th  qtr,  (ann,  rate) 

!  16,3 

13.9 

(-)  5.7 

4.5 

1.6 

Total 

:  14.4 

12.1 

(-)  .^.6 

2/  -1.3 

1.(3 

1/  Includes  loans  of  " 
national  Jlonetarv  Fimd 


S,  dollars  by  the  International  Bank  and  b^^  the  Inter- 
In  1949  these  loons  totaled  137  million  dollars.     In  1950 
they  totaled  17  million  dollars.     Private  remittances  and  im^estments  abroad  are 
also  included  except  in  the  1935-39  average.     2/  Includes  private  loans  and  re- 
mittances to  foreigners  vrhich  in  otlior  periods  are  in  coluirn  5,  Includes  2,8 
in  ERP  grants,  0.5  in  grants  for  Government  relief  in  occupied  areas  and  0.5  for 
the  ITationa.1  Defense  Assistance  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  1950  foreign  countries  (excluding  gold  reserves 
but  includinfT  dollar  baliaicen  of  USSR)  held  over  15  billion  dollars  in  gold 
and  dollar  assets.    During  1950  foreign  countries  received  18  billion 
dollars  from  the  Ihited  States  (table  2,  columns  (2),  (4)  and  (5)),  In 
addition,  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  v:orth  of  gold  Y/as'mined  abroad 
during  the  year  and  added  to  foreign  gold  holdings.     Thus,  the  supply  of 
gold  and  dollars  avVailable  to  foreign  countries  in  1950  was  more  than 
33  billion  dollars.    During  1950  foreign  countries  used  more  than  14  bil- 
lion dollars  to  pay  for  United  States  exports  of  goods  and  services.  There- 
fore, gold  and  dollar  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year  totaled  over  19.0  billion 
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dollars,  or  "be Ween  3»5         ^  "billion  more  than  at  the  "beginning.     (Ta"ble  2, 
Ool,  3)»    Thus  at  the  end  of  1950  foreign  holdings  of  gold  and  dollars  had 
grown  to  over  I9  "billion  dollars,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  more  than 
one-fourth.    Nearly  two- third  of  the  3#6  "billion  dollar  increase  was  con- 
centrated in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

Dollars  earned  "by  foreigners  from  United  States  imports  of  goods 
and  services  in  1951  will  likely  "be  larger  than  the  195^  level,  of  12,1  "bil- 
lion, which  was  a  postwar  high.    Much  of  the  e:q)ected  increase  in  the  value 
of  imports  will  "be  due  to  a:^  increase  in  the  average  price  of  imports. 
The  quantity  of  United  States  imports  may  show  only  a  small  increase  largely 
"because  foreign  defense  production  will  compete  with  production  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States, 

Total  United  States  G-cvernment  foreign  grants  and  loans  will  also 
"be  larger  in  195^  than  in  195^  "because  of  the  expected  increase  in  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the-  Military  Defense  Assis'tance  Program,  Cther 
United  States  Government  foreign  grants  and  loans  will  "be  smaller  in  195^ 
than  in  195^  due  mainly  to  reduced  appropriations  for  E.C.A,  and  for 
"G-ovemment  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas''^ 

The  increased  foreign  supply  of  dollars  in  1951  will  "be  associated 
with  an  increased  foreign  demand  for  United  States  goods,  principally 
those  for  foreign  rearmament.    The  principal  factor  limiting  the  increase 
in  United  States  exports  is  that  the  United  States  supplies  of  some  pro- 
ducts pro"ba"bly  will  be  inadequate  to  fill  "both  foreign  and  domestic  needs. 
There  are  now  export  controls  on  such  com.modities  as  cotton,  tin  plate, 
sulphur,  and  non-ferrous  metals.    Another  limiting  factor  arises  from  the 
fact  that  increased  gold  and  dollar  reserves  are  concentrated  in  countries 
v;hich  apparently  to  date  have  valued  these  dollars  more  highly  as  reserves 
than  as  immediate  claims  for  more  goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States, 

Ai&EICULTUBAL  EXPORTS 

in  1950,  the  total  value  of  agricultural  exports  v/as  2,9  billion 
dollars,  more  than  a  fourth  below  the  postwar  peak  in  19^7  ^-^d  a  fifth 
less  than  in  19^9«         1951  "the  value  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  in 

1950  due  both  to  an  increase  in  quantity  and  to  a  larger  increase  in 
price.     In  the  first  two  months  of  1951 »  "the  value  of  agricultural  exports 
was  20  percent  greater  than  in  the  same  period  in  1950* 

The  anticipated  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural  e3q)orts  in 

1951  will  be  associated  with  a  decrease  in  Government  financing  of  agri- 
cultural exports.     In  the  year  beginning  July  1,  19^9 t  about  two- thirds 
of  the  total  value  of  agricultural  exports  v/ere  paid  by  foreign  countries 
with  dollars  supplied  by  the  United  States  G-overnment  through  the  two 
major  foreign  aid  programs,  E. C,A,  and  "G-ovemment  and  Relief  in  Occupied 
Areas",    Although  appropriations  for  these  two  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  195^-51  were  cut  kO  percent,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
exports  is  still  likely  because  of  the  larger  supply  of  gold  and  dollars 
in  foreign  hands  in  1951 • 
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The  improved  foreign  supply  of  dollar  exchange  in  importing  coun- 
tries may  result  in  larger  exports  of  United  States  wheat  in  1951-52  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Hov;ever,  the  increase  in- vrheat  exports  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  sufficient  to  offset  a  decline  in  the  quantity  of  exports  of 
feed  grainSf  dairy  products,  dried  fruits  ond  certain  other  foods  so  that 
tho  total  quantity  of  food  exports  probably  vvdll  be  lov/er  in  1951-52  than 
in  1950-51. 

liiitod  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1951-52  are  ex- 
pected to  be  moderately  larger  than  in  ^1950-51,    The  improvement  in  gold 
and  dollar  reserves,  tho  relatively  lov/  stocks  of  Ihited  States  tobacco 
abroad,  the  expected  larger  production  in  the  United  States  this  year  and 
the  short  crop  in  Southern  Rhodesia  are  major  factors  v.rhich  v^ill  tend  to 
favor  larger  exports  of  Ihited  States  tobacco  in  the  year  ahead. 

Tho  1950-51  I3hited  States  cotton  crop  vms  short  and  controls  havo 
been  established  on  exports.     Hoi-- ever,  if  cotton  production  in  the' 
1951-52  crop  year  attains  the  production  quota  of  16  million  bales,  some 
increase  in  exports  over  the  current  crop  year  is  likely, 

PRICE  TRMDS  IN  1950  i\ITD  EARLY  1951 

Price  pressures  have  eased  in  recent  months  as  consumer  buying  and 
accumulation  of  business  inventories  have  slackened.    T.^olesale  prices 
have  stabilized  at  a  level 'averaging  about  16  percent  higher  than  before 
the  Korean  outbreak  ond  only  slightly  above  the  level  preceding  the 
General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation.    Price  pressures  may  be  reinforced 
later  in  the  year  when  consumer  incomes  have  expanded  further  o^nd  reduced 
supplies  of  some  products  may  become  evident. 

/  - 

Price  developments  since  early  1950  have  gone  through  three 

distinct  phases:     the  first  extending  from  early  January  through  late 
June,    when  hostilities  began  in  Korea;  the  second  running  from  the  end 
of  June  through  late  January,  v/h en  the- General-  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
became  effective;  and  finally,  the  current  period,  vrhich  follov/s  the 
effective  date  of  the  general  price  freeze. 

lYholesale  prices 


'During  the  first  phase,  wholesale  price  movements  v/ere  moderately 
up\vard,  reflecting  the  recovery  in  business  activity  from  the  mild  re- 
cession in  1949.  'From  the  week  ending  Jonuary  3,  1950,' to  the  v;eek  end- 
ing Juno  27,  1950,  the  BLS  vrcekly  wholesale  price  index  increased 
4.2  percent  vrith  average  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  scoring  the 
largest  gain.    r,Tiolesale  prices  of  foods  and  industrial  commodities  also 
advanced,  though  more 'moderately  than  prices  of  farm  commodities.  Among 
the  industrial  groups,  prices  of  building  materials  advanced  the  m.ost, 
while  average  wholesale  prices,  of  textiles  and  chemicals  declined. 
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Tho  oiitbroo.k  in  Korea,  creatin^^  ividosproad  foars  of  impending 
phortagGs  and  prico  advances,  gonorated  a  wave  of  advance  buying  by\)oth 
consi^T\ors  and  business.    This  v/as  soon  reflected  in  a  sharp  rise  in  tho 
average  rate  of  increase  in  v.rholesalo  prices  from  .7  percent  per  montli 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1950  to  about  2.7  percent  during  the  third 
quarter.    Prices  of  internationally  traded  comiaoditios  such  as'^rubbor, 
tin  B^d  v/ool  wore  the  first  to  react  to  the  now  international  develop- 
mentsj  rising  sharply  after  June  24,  1950.    These  vtoto  soon  follovrcd  by 
rather  general  advraiccs  affecting  all  major  commodity  groups.    By  Jnn- 
uary  23,  the  v;oeIcly  index  of  wholesale  prices  had  risen  14^1  percent  over 
tho  Idvol  immediately  preceding  Korea.    VJholosale  prices  of  textile  pro-' 
ducts,  v;hich  had  declined  slightly  during  tho  first  6  months  of  tho  year, 
registered  tho  sharpest  advance,  almost  32  porcait.    Average  \vholosalo 
prices  6f  chemicals  and  chemical  products  and  farm  products  also  rose 
sharply,  while  more  moderate  increases  v/ere  registered  by  the  other  major 
commodity  groups. 

Since  the  im.position  of  the  General  Coiling  Price  Regulation,  the 
general  level  of  wholesale  prices  has  steadied.  'The  weekly  index' of 
v;holesale  prices  during  the  vireek  end5.ng  April  24,  1951  was  only  2.0  per- 
cent above  tho  leyel  of  13  weeks  earlier,  wdth  much  of  the  rise  occurring 
during  the  first  three  weeks  follovang  the  general  price  freeze. 

Prices  received  •  .  . 


During  the  six  months  imm.ediately  preceding  Korea,  average  prices 
of  many  farm,  commodities  had  boon  rocovoring  sloiT-ly  from  their  1949  "levels 
as  donstnd  strengthened  rdth  the  pickup  in  general  economic  activity. 
Average  prices  of  some  farm  products,  however,  had  continuod  downward. 
Thus,  whilo  average  prices  received  for  all  farm,  products  combined  in  mid- 
June  had  risen  5  percent  above  mid-Jonuary,  average  prices  of  fruit,  truck 
crops  and  "other  vegetables"  had  registered  declines  of  13.7  and  4  per- 
cent,' respectively.     On  the  other  hand,  average  prices  of  m.eat  anim.als, 
wool,  cotton    and  oilseeds  responded  rather  strongly  to  the  pickup  in  de- 
mand and  had  scored  gains  of  20,  19,  13  and  12  percent,  respectively. 

A  -wave  of  speculative  activity  in  tho  farm,  commodity  markets 
follomng  tho  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  plus -an-  already  strengthen- 
ing demand  for  many  farm  products  was  soon  reflected  in  a  sharp  upturn 
in  'average  prices  received  for  mrny  farm  products.     Particularly' affected 
wcro  tho  internationally  traded  commodities  such  as  cotton,  wool,  end 
oilscods.   ■ Average  prices  received  for  all  farm  products  combined  rose 
7  percent  during  the  month  end5.ng  July  15,  1950.    As  econ6mic  activity 
expanded  in  response  to  the  chongcd  international  picture,  demand  fof* 
farm,  products  generally  strengthened  further^    Prices  of  food  grains,  of 
which  largo  reserve  stocks  oxisted  rose  only  slightly  in  response  to  the 
chnngod  domond  conditions,  ivhilo  continued  short  supplies    of  rav/  cotton 
and  wool  vrero  reflected  in  further  substantial  increases  in  average 
prices '  recoivod  by  f&rmers.    Reserve  stocks  of  some  dairy  prod^icts,  feod^ 
grains,  and  oilseeds,  and  seasonally  largo  marketings  of  m.ost  meat 
animals  tended  to  moderate  increases  in  prices  received  for  these  com- 
modities » 
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Reflecting  these  developments,  average  prices  received  by  fanners 
for  all  commodities  combined  in  mid-April  1951  v/ere  up  25  percent  from  mid- 
June  1950.    Prices  received  for  wool  averaged  101  percent  higher  in  mid- 
April  than  in  mid- June  1950j  oilseeds,  52  percent  higher j  cotbon,  45  percent 
higher  J  and  poultry  and  eggs,  39  percent  higher  after  seasonal  adjustment. 
In  mid- March  1951,  prices  received  by  farmers  declined  slightly  from  the 
peak  reached  in  the  previous  month  as  moderate  drops  in  prices  received  for 
food  grains,  dairy  products,  and  hogs  and  a  sharp  decline  for  many  truck 
crops  more  than  off get  increases  in  poultry  and  aggs^  cotton  and  cottonseed, 
wool  and  meat  ajnimjnls  other  then  hogs.    The  do^vntrend  in  the  over-all  level 
of  prices  received  by  farmerg  continued  into  April  ag  declines  were  register- 
ed in  prices  received  for  truck  crops  and  fruit,  after  seasonal  adjustment, 
and  in  prices  of  oilseeds,  meat  animals,  and  poultry  and  eggs. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates 

:.  Although  prices  received  by  farmers  in  mid-April  1961  averaged  sub- 
stantially above  April  a  year  earlier,  farm  living  and  production  costs 
were  also  considerably  higher.    The  BAE  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers, 
including  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates  in  mid-April  was  283  (1910-14»100), 
13  percent  above  April  1950  and  11  percent  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
entire  year  1950*    Prices  paid  for  items  used  in  family  living  in  mid-April 
1951  were  13  percent  higher  than  in  Aprils  a  year  ago  and  9  percent  above 
the  1950  average,  while  those  paid  for  commodities  used  for  production  were 
up  15  percent  from  April  1950  and  12  percent  from  the  1960  average.    The  BAE 
index  of  farm  v/age  rates,  seasonally  adjusted,  in  April  was  13  percent  above 
April  1950  and  11  percent  above  the  average  for  the  whole  year  1950. 

Reflecting  the  grefiter  rise  in  prices  received  than  in  prices  paid  by 
farmers,  the  parity  ratio  (index  of  prices  received  divided  by  the  index  of 
prices  paid,  including  interest,  taxes  and  v;age  rates)  in  mid-April  1951,  at 
.109  was  13  points  above  April  1950  and  9  points  above  the  1950  average. 

Urban  consumer  prices 

Prices  paid  by  urban  consumers  of  moderate  incomes  increased  only 
slightly  during  the  first  six  months  of  1950,  largely  reflecting  higher 
food  prices.    The  BLS  index  of  consumer  prices  in  June  1950  was  170.2 
(1935-39=100),  compared  with  168 a 2  in  January  1950.    After  June,  however, 
general  advances  registered  by  both  food  and  nonfood  items  carried  the  in- 
dex to  a  new  record  high  in  March  1951  v/hen  it  was  nearly  10  percent  above 
January  1950.    From  January  1950  to,  March  1951,  food  prices  advanced  15  per- 
cent, clothing,  10  percent;  housefurnishings,  14  percent;  and  items  in  the 
miscellaneous  group,  6  percent. 

Current  developments  in  output,  employment  and  income 

Total  industrial  output  continued  to  rise  in  March  as  production  of 
durables  increased.    The  Federal  Reserve  Board's-  index  of  industrial  pro- 
duction, seasonally  adjusted,  vms  222  (1935-39sl00)  in  March,  slightly 
above  February  and  19  percent  above  March  a  year  earlier. 
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Product  ion  of  dura'ble  manufactures  in'  March  was' up  -  almost  2  percent 
from  F-e"bruary  pnd:31  percent  from  March  Production  of '  steel  ingots 

and- castings  was  at  a  record  rate  during  the  month,  exceeding  ^9  mi  Hi 
to^s  for- the  first  time  in  the  industry-' s  history.    The  daily  average  rate 
of  motor  vehicle  output  rose : 6- percent. to  ah out  33»600  units,  ^ 

ITondurah le  goods  production  'remained  the  same  in  March'^  at  a  level 
of  200- .  ( 1935-39=100 ) .    The  March  level  of  output'  was  10.  per  cent  above  a 
yeer  ago.  ...  ..... 

Production  of  minerals  was  "the  same  in  March  as  in  Pehroaryi  The 
index,-  at  l^S^  in  M^rch  was  10  percent  ahcve  . March  last  year:. 

The  total  value  of  new  construction  in  March  was  up  10  percent  from 
February  to  an  estimated ,2«  1- "billion  dollars.    It  was  21  percent  higher  than 
in  March  195i»     ^^or         entire  first  q^uarter  of  1951»  outlays  on  new  con- 
struction totaled  6,1  billion  dollars,  21  percent  above  the  same  q.uarter  in 
1950  and  the  largest  for  any  first  q.uarter  on  record. 

^  ..   .  -    Total  civilian  employment  in  March  v/as  estimated  at  60o2  million 
.persons,  I.3  million  above  February  and  2*6  million  above  March  a  year 
earlier.    Nonagri cultural  employment  rose  to  53* ^  million,  800,000  above 
February,  .2.9  million  above  March  I9.5O  and  only  400,000  below  the  all 
tim,e  .peak  of  ..last  August.    The  rise  in  nonfsLrm  employment  from  February 
reflected  seasonal  gains  in  trade  and  construction  and  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  factory  employment.  .. 

civilian  labor  force  in  March  totaled  62.3  million  persons, 
an  increase-  of  1  million  over  February  and  600,000  from  March  a  year  ago. 
■Reflecting  the  greater  rise  in  employment  than  in  the  civili^  labor 
force,  the  number  of  unemijloye.d  dropped  from  2.4  million  iii  February  to 
2.1  million  in  March,     In  March  1950,  about  U.l  million  persons  were  un- 
employed. 

Total  personal  income  in  February  v;as  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  2^1. Q  billion  dollars,  virtually  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
.vious  month,  and  12  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

Daily,  average  sales  at  department  -  stores  were  do^Am  sharply  in 
Itoch,  after  allowance  for- seasonal  factors  and  the  earlier  date  of 
Easjber.    The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  dollar 
sales  was  290  ( 1935-3^«100)  in  I-Iarch,  11  percent  below  February  and 
2C  percent  below  the  peak  level  in  January,    i^ompared  with  March  a  year 
ago,  daily  average  sales  were  6  percent  higher. 

T ot a 1  consumer  credit  out st anding  at  the  end  of  March  was  esti- 
mated at  19.4  billion  dollars,  l6l  miilion  below  February  but  3.O  bil- 
lion above  a  year  ago.  Total  installment .  indebtedness  dropped  95  i^il- 
lion  to  an  estimated  I3.O  billion  dollars.  IToninstallment  credit  out- 
standing declined  66  million  dollars  to  an  estimated  6.4  billion  at  the 
end  of  March. 
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19^1  Outlook  ,  ( 

Farmers'  net  income  ,in  1951  '^nill  "be  considGra'bly  more  than  the 
13.0  "billion  dollars  thoy  realized  last  year.     In  fact,  the  dollar  increase 
fi^om  1950  to  1951  is  likely  to  he  the  largest  ever  recorded  in  a  single 
year — prohahly  sufficient  to  wipe  out  all  of  the  declines  that  have  occurred 
during  th&  last  three  years.     If  an  increase  of  this  size  actually  takes 
place,  it  will  raise -farmers '  net  income  hack  to  around  the  level  of  . 
17.- ^  '"billion  dollars  of  19^7*  contrast,  nonf arm  personal  income,  which 

has  set  a  new  record  high  in  every  year  since  19^0,  v/ill  reach  another  all- 
time  peak  in  1951  Q-^  least  25  percent  a,'bove  its  194-7  'level. 

Farm  production  expenses  are  rising  along  v/ith  gross  farm  income; 
hut  the  percentage  increase  from  195^  ^0  1951  Is  expected  to  he  almost  twice 
as  large  for  gross  income  as  for  expenses.     Cash  receipts  from  farm  mar- 
ketings, the  principal  element  in  farmers'  gross  income,  may  he  up  ahout 
one-fourth  from  the  I95O  total  of  27*9  hillion  dollars.     If  growing  condi- 
tions are  average,  the  total  volume  of  farm  marketings  will  he  larger  than 
last  year  and  may  equal  the  all'-time  recor.d  volume  of  .  sales  in  19^9« 
the  increase  in  farmers'  cash  receipts  this  year  will  he  due  more  to 
generally  higher  prices  of  farm  products,  than  to  a  larger  volume.  Prices 
so  far  in  1951  have  heen  20  percent  higher  than  the  average  for  all  of  1950. 

Cash  rer.eipts  will  he  up  consider  ah  ly  this  year  for  hoth  crops  and 
livestock,  with  prospects  for-  livestock' on  the  whole  somev/hat  more  favorahle 
than  for  cropso     If  the  production  goal  is  achieved,  and  if  other  crop 
yields  are  average,  the  total  volume  of  crop  marketings  may  he  10  percent 
larger  than  last  year's  volume^     Total  sales  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  are  expected  to  show  a  smaller  increase.     However,  the  increase 
in  average  prices  for  1951  over  1950  is  expected  to  he  generally  somev/hat 
larger  in  the  livestock  group*    With  the  possihle  exception  of  fruits  and 
tohacco,.  cash  receipts  are  likely  to  he  suhstantially  higher  for  all  of 
the  major  commodity  groups.     For  individual  commodities,  the  largest  per- 
centage increases  may  he  in  cotton,  wool,  and. flaxseed* 

In  addition  to  cash  receipts  from  marketings,  farmers'  gross  income 

includes  the  value  of  home-produced  food  and  fuel,  the  rental  value  of  farm 

dwellings,  and  G-overnment  payments.    All  except  Government  payments  are 

likely  to  he  higher  in  I951.  than  in  I95O;  and  the  expected  increase  in  total 
gross  farm  income  is  almost  proportionate  to  that  in  cash  receipts. 

The  total  cost  of  farm  production  will  prohahly  he  from  10  to  I5  per- 
cent higher  in  I95I  than  in  195P;  and  practically  all  items  of  expenses  are 
contrihuting  to  this  rise.     The  higger  cost  increases — mostly  aroung 
10  or  20  percent — are  expected  in  expenditures  for  purchased  feed  and  live- 
stock, hired  lahor,      motor-vehicle  operating  costs,  rents,  and  short-term 
interest  charges;  and  in  a  few  miscellaneous  items  such  as  ginning  costs. 
Smaller  increases  of  not  more  than  10  percent  seem  likely  in  the  case  of 
taxes,  farm-mortgage  interest  payments,  expenditures  for  fertilizer,  and 
charges  for  depreciation  on  farm  capital. 
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Higher  costs  of  production,  therefore,  will  offset  part  of  the 
expected  increase  in  farmers'  gross  income  for  195^?  "but  the  greater  part 
of  this  increase  v/ill  prohahly  be  reflected  in  their  net  income.    As  a 
result,  farmers*  realized  net  income  may  he  up  3^  percent  or  more  from 
last  year's  postv/ar  low  of  13#0  hillion  dollars. 

In  a  period  of  failing  demand  and  generally  lov/er  prices,  farmers' 
prices  and  gross  incomes  usually  decline  sooner,  faster,  and  farther  than 
the  nonfarm  prices  which  go  to  make  up  their  costs  of  production.  Con- 
sequently, their  net  incomes  are  very  sharply  reducod^ — as  in  l^kS  and  19^9» 
'Vhen  detaand  and  prices  generally  are  rising,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
cess is  reversedj  and  farmers'  net  incomes  may  recover  rapidly  under  those 
conditions — as  seems  likely  in  195 1» 

Cash  receipts,  January-April   '  ' 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  the  first  U  months  of  195^  ar© 
estimated  at  S.3  "billion  dollars,  or  20  percent  more  than  receipts  in  the 
corresponding'  period  last  year.    Prices  of  farm  products  averaged  30  percent 
higher  than  prices  in  the  first  k  months  of  1950j  "but  this  was  partly  off- 
set "by  a  smaller  volume  of  sales.    Prices  paid  "by  farmers  for  commodities 
used  in  production  during  this  same  period  averaged  ik  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier. 

The  U-month  total  of  cash  receipts  from  livestock  and  livestock  pro- 
ducts was  approximately  5*7  "billion  dollars,  up  3^^  percent  from  the  same 
period  last  year,  mainly  "because  of  higher  average  prices.     Meat  .animals, 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  dairy  products  all  shared  in  this  increase.  Crop 
receipts  came  to  ahout  2,6  "billion  dollars,  much  the  same  as  last' year,  for 
higher  average  prices  were  offset  "by  smaller  crop  marketings  during  the  .  ■ 
early  months  of  1951* 

Cash  receipts  from  April  marketings  were  ai-ound  2.0  billion  dollars— 
1.5  billion  from  livestock  and  products  and  O.5  billion  from  crops.  This 
total  reprenents  a  small  decline  from  March,  reflecting  seasonally  smaller 
marketings  and  a  slight  dfjcline  in  average  prices  received.     It  was  25  per- 
cent more  than  a  year  earlier,  hov;ever,  with  the  increase  a  little  greater 
for  livestock  than  for  crops.     Sizeable  gains  over  April  1950  occurred  in 
most  of  the  major  commodity  groups, 

LIVESTOCK  AND  MBAT 

Meat  production  during  the  rest  of  1951  is  expected  to  exceed  last 
year  by  a  greater  margin  than  the  small  gain  realized  in  the  first  quarter. 
Considerably  more  pork,  slightly  more  beef >  but  less  veal,  lamb  and  mutton 
than  last  year  are  in  prospect  for  months  ahead.-   Meat  consumption  per  person 
for  the  entire  year  may  be  2  to  3  pounds  larger  than  the  IU5  pounds  in  1950» 

Prices  of  cattle  strengthened  further  but  prices  of  lambs  declined 
in  April.    Both  had  risen  considerably  since  the  first  of  the  year.  April 
prices' probably  reflected  ceiling  prices  for  beef  and  lamb.     Prices  of  hogs 
after  rising  moderately  in  January  and  early  February,  lost  most  of.  their 
gains  later  as  marketings  increased  seasonally. 
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On  April  28  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  announced  dollars-and- 
cents  ceilings  on  beef  and  ceilings  on  the  average  prices  slaughterers  may- 
pay  for  cattle*    The  retail  beof  ceilings  vrlll  go  into  effect  May  14' at 
about  April  prices,  with  a  gradual  reduction  due  to  begin  August  1»  Over- 
all average  prices  packers  may  pay  for  cattle  villi  be  reduced  to  approximate- 
ly the  January  level  when  this  control  goes  into  force  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Commercial  production  of  pork  iii  the  January»Maroh  quarter  was  about 
6  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  quarter  of  1950»    A  soniev/hat  greater  in- 
crease is  in  prospect  for  the  spring  and  much  of  the  suram©r|  because  hogs 
slaughtered  in  this  season  come  from  the  9  percent  larger  pig  crop  saved 
last  fall  than  the  previous  fall»    Also,  slaughter  weights  are  expected  to 
be  a  few  pounds  heavier  than  last  year. 

Pork  supplies  next  fall  and  winter  will  reflect  the  increase  in  the 
1951  spring- pig  crop,  '"Farmers  reported  last  December  that  they  planned  a 
6  percent  larger  spring  xjrop  than  in  1950© 

Beef  production  thus  far  in  1951  has  been  close  to  last  year's  pro- 
duction but  a  small  increase  over  a  year  earlier  is  likely  for  the  rest  of 
1951.    Four  percent  more  cattle  were  reported  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt 
April  1  than  a  year  earlier.    Beginning  sometime  this  spring,  or  early 
summer f  marketings  of  fed  cattle  are  likely  to  exceed  last  year©    They  v/ill 
probably  reach  a  peak  fairly  late  and  v/ill  retbiin  a  high  level  through  the 
last  months  of  the  year,  as  v/as  the  case  in  1950* 

Slaughter  of  calves  and  production  of  veal  have  been  considerably 
below  last  year  and  is  expected  to  be  belov/  1950  in  most  months  of  1951# 
A  high  percentage  of  calves  is  still  being  retained  for  feeding  or-  for 
adding  to  breeding  herds. 

Because  more  ewe  lambs  will  probably  be  held  this  year  than  last  to 
increase  herds ^  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  is  likely  to  be  smaller  during 
most  of  1951  than  in  1950©  ■ 

Drought  prevails  in  much  of  the  Southern  Great  Plains  and  Southwest. 
Livestock  there  are  still  in  fairly  good  condition.    Because  of  the  drought, 
movement  of  cattle  to  the  Osage  pastures  of  OklBhoma  and  the  Blue  Stem 
(Flint  Hills)  of  Kansas  was  unusually  large  and  early.    The  Southwestern 
drought  and  the  cold  stoniiy  weather  in  other  areas  have  retarded  development 
of  early  spring  lambs,  which  on  April  1,  were  generally  in  about  average 
condition. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Demand  for  deiry- products  has  strengthened  considerably  in  the  last 
six  to  eight  months.    Consiuiiption  of  fluid  milk  is  gradually  expanding, 
despite  the  fact  that  retail  prices  are  about  10  percent  above  a  year  earli- 
er*   Available  supplies  of  most  manufactured  dairy  products  so  far,  have 
been  about  as  great  as  a  year  earlier  but  their  prices  also  are  running 
around  10  percent  higher.    Through  the  remainder  of  1951,  demand  for  dairy 
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products  is  expected  to  expend  further  and  some  shift'  in  utilization  of 
milk  from  rnanuf actured  dairy  products  to  fluid  outlets.  is  likely  tp  con-, 
.tinue*  .  In  the  second  half  of  the  year,,  dairy  prices  probably  v>.' ill,, advance 
more  than  seasonally  unless  curbed  by  price  ceilings*  ^-  ., 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  milk  at  wholesale  and  for  buttorfat 
have  declined  less  than  seasonally  since  Decem.berc    As  a  result,  these 
prices,  seasonally  adjusted,  have  risen*    Hovf ever,  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  seasonally  adjusted  prices  as  a  percent  of  parity  because  . 
of  increases  'in  the  parity  index.     In  April,  the  price  farmers  reoeive4 
for  milk  at  wholesale  averaged  $4,37  per  hundredweight,  97  percent  of  . 
parity  compared  to  1^3.60,  88  percent  of  parity  in  April  1950«    The  butter- 
fat  price  was  68 ©0  cents  per  pound,  89  percent  of  parity,  compared  to 
61»0  cents,  89  percent  of  parity,  a  year  earlier©    Further  seasonal 
declines  for  milk  and  Butt ef-f at' ar'e '  likely  during  the  flush  period  but 
both  will  move  higher  later  in  the  year.    The  milk-feed  price  ratio  has. 
been  about  average  but  the  butterf at-f eed  price  ratio  has  been  below 
average.    Prices  of  both  milk  and  butterf at  are  below  average  in  relation 
to  beef  cattle  and  hogs*  .  ■ 

V/holesale  prices  for  manufactured  dairy  products,  except  cheese 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  have  changed  little  in  recent  week's.  Nonfat 
dry  milk  solids  advanced  during  the  latter  part  of  March  due  to  continued 
reduced  output.    Also, the  nev/ly  announced  purchase  prices^  effective 
April  1,  are  higher  than  for  1950.    Butter  and  cheese  prices  were  both 
close  to  Government  purchase  levels  of  66  cents  and  36  cents  per  pound, 
respectively,  at  any  point  in  the  U.  S.    Cheese  prices  declined  after  mid- 
April  and  on  April  20  r/ere  quoted  at  36*6  cents  per  pound  (Ameriaan  Twins, 
Chicago), 

Milk  was  produced  at  an  annual  rate  of  120.8  billion  pounds  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1951,  about  2  percent  below  the  rate  for  January-March 
last  year  but  slightly  greater  than  in  the  closing  months  of  1950o  . The 
decline  from  a  year  ago  was  due  to  lower  prodyction  per  cow.    Weather  was 
relatively  unfavorable  for  milk  production  during  most  of  last  winter  in 
contrast  to  the  favorable  conditions  a  year  earlier.    Recently concen- 
trates have  been  fed  milk  cows  at  about  the  record  rate  of  a  year  earlier. 
If  the  weather  is  at  least  average,  pastures  will  improve  and  milk  output 
in  coming  months  probably  will  be  nearer  that  of  a  year  earlier  than  it 
was  during  the  first  quarter.    Milk  production  is  now  increasing  season- 
ally*    It  will  reach  the  annual,  peiak  in  early  Jun,e  and  then  will  decline 
until  late  fall.  ,  . 

Although  production  of  milk  has  been  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
in  recent  months,  fluid  milksheds  generally  have  recorded  larger  daily 

.average  sales  of  whole  milk.    For  the  year,  fluid  milk  and  cream  con- 
sumption is  expected  to  average  about  395  pounds  per  person  compared  v;ith 

'385  in  1950.  .  . 
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'''ith  cons^.mrpt ion  of  milk  in  fluid  form  continuing  at  a  high  level 
and  production  do^m  slightly,  the  quantity  of  milk  used  in  manufactured 
■dairy  products  has  declined  suhstant ially.     Most  of  the  decline  is 
accounted  for  by  cheese  and  huttere    Output  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
also  is  smaller.     Compared  vith  a  year  ago,  production  rates  for  "butter 
cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  during  January-March  v/ere  do'^m 
19,  S,  and  3s  percent,  respect ively*     The  output  of  roller-process  nonfat 
'dry  milk  solids  was  a  record  lov/.    The  other  principal  manufactured  dairy 
products  registered  gains  over  last  year  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year.    For  .1951  as  a  whole,  per  capita  consumption  of  butter  will  "be  less 
than  the  10»S  pounds  of  195^';  ice  cream  consumption  probably  will  be  a 
little  greater  than  in  1950  and  other  manufactured  dairy  products  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year, 

.  ■        ■   "  POULTRY  AIID  EGGS 

April  prices  of  both  eggs  and  poultry  have  continued  near  or  above 
,  the  levels  of  the  preceding  ouarter*     In  the  case  of  eggs,  the  price  has 
been  high  enough  to  substantially  limit  movement  into  storage.    This  coupled 
vrith  the  fact  that  chicks  already  hatched  will  not  produce  many  eggs  before 
November,  indicates  a  considerable  seasonal  reduction  in  egg  supply  this 
fall.     Starting  about  August  and  continuing  for  some  months,  egg  supplies 
available  for  consumption  will  fall  short  of  last  year. 

Egg  consumption  per  person  to  date  in  195^  ^^.s  exceeded  that  of  a  year 
ago*  Despite  increases  from  last  year  in  total  civilian  supply,  made  possibl 
by  the  end  of  price  support  diversions  and  the  small  storage  movement  so  far, 
prices  have  been  sharply  higher  than  last  year.  In  mid-April,  egg  prices  to 
farmers  averaged  U3  cents  per  dozen,  9^  percent  of  parity.  This  v;as  0,6  cent 
per  dozen  lov/er  than  in  mid-March,  but  12  cents  above  the  level  of  April  1950 

In  pa^t  years,  April  has  been  the  month  of  peak  egg  production*  While 
adverse  weather  may  have  delayed  this  year's  peak,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
monthly  rate  of  production  at  any  future  time  this  year  will  exceed  the  rate 
at  the  time  this  report  is  released. 

•"  Offsetting  price  increases  and  decreases  from  mid-March  to  mid-April 
resulted  in  little  change  in  the  average  farm  price  for  chickens.  The 
April  15  price  was  29-3  cents  per  pound,  93  percent  of  parity.    Among  the 
changes  were,  (a)  an  increase  in  the  price  of  heavy  fov;l,  and  (b)  mixed 
changes,  some  upward  and  some  downward,  in  areas  specializing  in  broilers. 

Egg  and  poultry  prices  are  currently  subject  to  the  sane  price  control 
regulations. affecting  other  farm  commodities  for  which  the  prices  are  less 
than  parity*     Under  present  regulations  if  prices  of  these  commodities  should 
reach  parity  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  v/ill  act  to  freeze  them  at 
prices  reflecting  the  highest  levels  of  the  5  weeks  preceding  the  action. 
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FATS  A}TD  OILS 

The  index  of  v/holesale  prices  of  the  26  inajor  fats  and  oils  exclud- 
ing; hutter,  has  declined  somewhat  in  the  last  2  months.    l«tost  of  this 
reflected  the  rollhacks  imposed  by  specific  price  ceilings  for  the.  major 
edible  vegetable  oils  and  inedible  tallow  and  greases,  .  . 

During  thg  rest  of  the  crop  year,  supplies  of  edible  vegetable  oils 
and  finished  products  probably  vdll  be  sufficient  to  meet  demand  at  prices 
close  to  ceiling  levels,  -unless  esrports  increase  substantially. 

Although,  stocks  of  ediblo  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  are  believed 
to  be  somev/hat  smaller  this  spring  than  last,  stocks  of  finished  fat  and 
oil  products  probably  are  much  larger.     The  high  rate  of  disappearance  of 
edible  fats  and  oils  per  capita  in  195^  indicates  that  substantial  unre- 
ported inventories  of  shortening  and  salad  and  cooking  oils  were  accumulated. 
Since  Jejiuary,  however,  users  apparently  have  been  drawing  upon  these  stocks. 
Exports  of  edible  vegetable  oils,   including  tha  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds, 
in  Cctober-Pebruary  1950-5^  v/ere  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  for  edible  vegetable  oils,  stocks  of 
Iprd  on  M?rch  1  were  somewhat  larg=^r  than  on  the  ss:nc  date  of  1550.  From 
October  through  March,  lard  production  was  moderately  larger  and  exports 
sharply  lower  than  in  the  same  period  of  19^'+S-50»     I>uring  the  last  half 
of  the  marketing  year,  lard  production  is  expected  to  bo  about  ^-10  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  lard  have  declined  sharply  since 
early  March  and,  unless  there  is.  a  sharp  increase  in  exports,  probably 
will  continue  throughout,  the  rest  of  the  marketing  year  at  a  lower  level  . 
than  in  early  195 1» 

'  Production  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  year  beginning  October,  195^ 
(including  the  oil  equivalent  of  exports  of  oilseeds)  is  likely  to  total 
larger  thaji  in'  the  previous  year.     If  farmers'  intentions  reported  about 
l-.arch  1  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricult'dre '  s  production  guide  for 
cotton  are  realized,  the  acreage  planted  to  the  k  major  oilseed  crops 
would  exceed  last  year  by  nearly  9  million  acres,  or  about  20  percent^ 
A  cotton  acreage  equal  to  the  guide. v/ould  more  than  offset  comparatively 
small  decreases  in  acreages  of  the  other  oil-crops.     However,   on  the 
average  about  2.5  times  as  much  oil  is  obtained  per  acre  from  soybeans 
as  from  cottonseed.     If  the  above  acreage  is  realized  and  average  weather 
conditions  prevail  this  summer,  production  of  edible  vegetable  oils  in 
1951-52  may  be  about  5  percent  la^rgc-r  than  in  \ho  preceding  year. 

Incrr-ased  production  of  lard,  tallow  pjid  greases  also  is  probable, 
B'.-cause  of  the  growth  in  the  nation's  cabtle  population  since  l^kS  and  the 
larger  pig  crops  in  prospect  this  year,  more  hogs  and  cattle  are  likely  to 
be  sl^^oghtered  in  1951-52.     On  the  other  ha.nd,  butter  production  is 
expected  to  decline,  reflecting  mainly  a  diversion  of  milk  to  vhole  milk 
product  s. 

COPJ'  Al^D  OTHIIR  FSSD 

Indications  in  early  March  point  to  a  modorately  smaller  supply  of 
feed  ^rrains  in  195^-52  than  the  big  supplies  of  the  past  t"?o  years.     On  the 
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other  hand,  feed  requirement s,-arej  increasing  and  demand  is  expected  to 

continue  strongs    The  total  pi^ia^duction  of  feed  grains  in  195^,  assuming 
I9U5-I+9 

average  yields  "by  States^  on  the  March  1  prospective  acreages,  would 
total  ahout  IIS  million  tons,  6  percent  smaller  than  in  1950*    Although  this 
would  he  nearly  a  fifth  larger  than,  in  the  .period  just  "before  World  War  II, 
it  would  fall  short  of  total  feed  grain  requirements,  currently  estimated 
at  about  I30  million  tons  for  1950-51»    These  early  indications  point  to  a 
supply  of  feed  concentrates  per  animal  unit  nearly  10  percent  less  than 
last  year  and  a  tighter  feed  situation  th^  in  the  past  two  years. 

Demand  for  feed  is  currently  much  stronger  than  a  year  ago,  reflect- 
ing higher  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  as  well  as  some 
increase  in  numbers  of  livestock  on  farms.     In  mid-April  prices  of  feed 
grains  averaged  about  one-fourth  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  were  above  the 
price  supports.     However,  they  remained  below  parity,  the  legal  minimum  at 
which  price  ceilings  can  be  imposed  under  present,,  law.    Prices  of  the  by- 
product feeds  are  also  higher  than  a  year  ago,. but  increases  in  most  of 
these  hpve  been  less  pronounced  than  for  the  feed  grains.    Demand  for  feed  is 
expected  to  continue  strong  in  the  1951-52  feeding  year.    Feed  prices  will 
probably  continue  above  the  price  support  level,  but  prospects  for  big  feed 
grain  crops  this  year  would  delay  the  time  at  which  prices  would  reach 
parity,  .  • 

Stocks  qf  corn,  oats,,  and  barley  in  all  positions  on  April  1  totaled 
about  66  million  tons,  3  percent  smaller  than  the  record  stocks  on  that  date 
last  year,  but  were  much  larger  than  the  19^3-^7  average.    Stocks  of  corn  in 
all  positions  were  nearly  7  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  v/hile  larger 
stocks  of  oats  and  barley  remain  on  hand  from  the  big  I95O  crops.    Based  on 
the  April  1  stocks,  combined  disappearance  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  during 
October-March  was  slightly  smaller  than  during  the  same  period  of  19^9'-50. 
While  this  was  at  least  partly  offset  by  heavier  feeding  of  sorghum  grains 
and  some  other  feeds,  the  total  quantity  of  feed  concentrates  fed  to  live- 
stock apparently  has  been  little,  if  any,  heavier  so  far  this  feed  season 
than  in  I9U9-5O,  in  spite  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  1950  corn  crop  in  some 
areas.    Present  indications  are  that  the  total  carryover  of  feed  grains  into 
1951-52  will  be  around  4  or  5  million  tons  smaller  than  the  3I  million  tons 
carried  over  into  I95O-5I.    The  carry-over  of  corn  next  October  1  probably 
will  total  around  65O  to  7OO  million  bushels,  or  about  200  million  bushels 
smaller  than  in  1950.     The  carry-over  of  oats  and  barley  on  July  1  this  year 
may  be  close  to  the  record  for  that  date  in  19^9* 

WH3AT 

Prices  received  by  farmers  on  April  I5  for  wheat  averaged  $2.lU  per 
bushel,  2  cents  above  a  month  earlier.    Prices  in  January  and  February  v/ere 
sufficiently  above  the  loan  to  cause  growers  to  redeem  a  considerable  quan- 
tity and  thereby  reduce  deliveries  to  CCC.    Prices  to  growers  in  mid-April 
were  26  cents  below  parity  —  the  legal  minimum  ceiling  level  of  $2.40. 
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If  the  1951  crop  is  about  as .large .as  now  anticipated,  prices  are 
expected  to  fall  below  the  loan  rate  after  harirest  but  probably  will  aver- 
age close  to  it  .fo.r  the  ..1951-52  mrketing  ye.er  as  a  whele.    The  National 
average  support  price  for:  the  1951  .crop  will  be  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price,  at  the  beginning  of  "tiie  1951-52  mp.rketing  year  on  July  1,  but  net 
less  th.p.n  |1.99  a  bushel,  the  support  .level .  for  the  1950  crop.    If  the 
parity  price  July  1  should  be  the  same  as  on. April  15,  the  support  price 
would  be  v2.1.6  per  bushel.    Although  the  support  level  v/ill  be  higher  than 
last  season,  no  allowance  f«r  farm  storage  or  v/arehouse  storage  charges 
(expected  to  average  about  8  cents  for  v/arehouse  stored  wheat)  will  be 
available  to  producers  who  deliver  loan  v;heat  from  the  1951  crop  to  CCC, 

The  oi^th  consecutive  billion  bushel  wh^at  crop  is  in  prospect  for 
the  United  States  in  1951  if  gro'v/ing  conditions  from  now  through  harvest 
are  at  least  average.    However,  present  indications  are  thet  this  year's 
crop  T/ill  be  smaller  than  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  will  be  used,  domesti- 
cally end  exported  during  the  12  months  beginning  next  July  1,    Thus,  carry- 
over stocks  on  July  1,  1952  will  be  a  little  smaller  than  the  1951  level, 
but  they  .vn.ll  still  be  v;ell  above  average. 

A  v/inter  wheat  crop  of  727  million  bushels  was  indicated  as.  «f  April 

I.  The  first  estimate  of  production  of  spring  v/heat  vdll  be  released  June 

II.  Hewever,  if  yields  per  seeded  acre  should  equal  the  1945-49  average 
on  the  a  creage  indi  cated  by  fa.rmersV^-^^'rch  intentions,  about  309  million 
bushels  of  spring  wheat  would,  be  produced.  .  This  would  give  a  tot a.l.  wheat 
crop  of  1,036  million  bushels.     Since  the  carry-over  July  1,  1951  is  ex-, 
pected  to  be  about  410  million  bushels ,  total  supplies  v/ould  amount  to 
about  1,446  million  bushels-.  . 

Domestic  disappearance  of  United  States  wheat  for  1951-52  is  esti- 
mated at  730  million  bushels.    This  would  leave  716  million  for  exports .in 
1951-52  and  for  carry-over  July  1,  1952.    If  exports  should  total  as  mud\- 
as  350  million  bushels,  about  366  million  would  rema.in  for  carry-over  July 
1,  1952,   compared  v/ith  about  410  million  for  1951,  423  million  for  19.50  and 
the  TpreYrr-r  avernge  of  235  million  bushels.    Experts  of  350  million  bushels 
v/ould  be  somewhr-^t  higher  than  in  1950-51  but  substontially  below  the  record 
503  million  bushels  in  1948-49.     The  actual  size  of  the  exports  will  depend 
upon  the  Y;oy  the  crops  turn  out  .in.  both  exporting  and  importing  countries, 
the  extent  of  stockpiling,  if  any,  by  importing  countries,  and  the  sig©  cf 
the  United  Stat.es  foreign  .aid  progrp-ms.  , 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  all  positions  on  April  1  totaled  709  million  bush- 
els, compared  v/ith  665  million  bushels  a  y^.er  earlier  and  585  million  bush- 
els tv/o  years  ago.    On  the  basis  of  the  July-March  disappearance,  total 
disappearance  for  the  mr.rketing  year  is  expected  to  be  about  1,040  million 
■  bushels,  of  v;hi  ch  about  710  million  bushels  are  for  domestic  use  and  about 
530  million  bushels  are  for  export. 

V    ,  ■  .      '    FRUIT  ..1'  • 

v/ith  demand  stronger  in  the  second  half  c;f  1951  than  in  the  second 
half  of  1950,  grov/er  prices  for  most  1951-crop  deciduous  fruits  may  average 
some^.'.-hat  highr^r  than  1950  prices.     This  assumes  thrt  the  1951  deciduous  crop 
will  be  only  slightly  larger  thon  the  small  1950  crop.  1 
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During  May  and  June^  f^rower  prices  for  most  fresh  deciduous  and 
citrus  fruits  probably  will  continue  somewhat  -lower  than  prices  in  these 
months  of  1950,  mr inly  because  of  larger  supplies.,    On  March  31,  1951, 
cold-storp. ?re  holdings  of  apples  v/ere  about  82  percent  larger  than  stocks 
a  year  earlier,  v;hile  holdings  of  pears  were  about  the  same.     Because  of  . 
continuing  large  stocks.,  grower  prices  for  apples,  v/hi  oh  have  been  down- 
ward since  Janucry,  mn.y  decline  further  in  May  and  possibly  in  June  as  the 
season  for  the  1950  crop  nears  the  end.     But  prices  for  pears  probably  will 
not  change  muoh*  .  ,  . 

Prospects  on  April  1  were  for  a  1951  peach  crop  in  the  10  Southern 
Stfites  considerably  Isrger  then  tVie  short  1950  crop,  v/hich  was  reduced  by 
severe  April  freezes.     Conditions  on  April  1  pointed  to  another  large  crop 
of  strawberries  in  1951,     The  early  spring  crop,  which  v/es  harvested  mostly 
in  April,  was  about  11  percent  larger  than  the  1950  crop.     The  mid-spring 
crop,  grown  on  about  two-fifths  of  the  1951  acreage  and  to  be  harvested  most 
ly  in  May,  is  estimated  to  be  24  percent  larger  than  the  1950  crop.  Late- 
spring  acreage  is  about  16  percent  larger  than  comparable  1950  acreage. 
Prices  for  strawberries  on  the  Nev;  York  City  and  Chicago  wholesale  rar.rkets 
in  mid-April  were  about  the  same  as  corresponding  prices  in  1950, 

Supplies  of  1950-51  crop  citrus  fruits  remaining  to  be  marketed  after 
raid-April  were  moderately  larger  than  compsrable  supplies  a  year  earlier. 
During  March  and  early  April  movement  of  Florida  oranges  to  concentrators 
of  frozen  juice  declined,  awaiting  increase  in  the  sugar  content  of  the 
Valencin  crop.    "ITith  increased  movement  to  concentrators  in  Mny  and  con- 
tinued heavy  movement  to  canncrs  and  to  fresh  markets,  grower  and  terminal 
market  prices  may  increase  a  little  both  for  Florida  and  California  oranges. 
Not  much  change  seems  likely  in  prices  for  grapefruit. 

In  Florida,  the  09.nned  pack  of  citrus  sections  and  salad  through 
April  14  this  season  v;as  about  43  percent  larger  than  the  pack  in  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  1949-50  season.    Output  of  canned  citrus  juices  was 
about  25  percent  larger,  and  that  of  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  was 
about  3  percent  larger.     Total  packer  and  wholesaler  stocks  of  canned  apri- 
cots, peaches,  pears,   cherries,  plums  and  prunes,  grapefruit  segments,  apple 
sauc-^,  pineapple,  f  nd  fruit  cocktail  were  about  5  percent'  smaller"  on  April 
1,  1951  than  a  year  earlier.    On  April  1,  1951  packers'   stocks  of  canned 
apples  and  applesauce  from  the  record  1950-51  pack  were  more  than  double 
stocks  on  that  date  in  1950.     Total  celd-storage  holdings  of  frozen  fruits 
and  fniit  juices  on  March  31,  1951  were  54  percent  If^rger  than  stocks  a  year 
earlier.    Among  important  frozen  fruits,  holdings  of  apples,  cherries,  grape 
and  strawberries  were  each  considerably  larger, 

COmiERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS 

For  Fresh  Morket 

Although  prices  for  fresh  vegetables  in.  general  v.dll  decline  during 
late  spring  and  enrly  summer  as  usual  for  this  season  of  the  year,  they  are 
expected  to  average  somewhat  higher  than  the  relatively  low  prices  of  a  year 
earlier.     Demand  continues  strong  under  the  stimulus  cf  high  incomes  and 
prospect  of  continued  full  employment. 
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Supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  during  J^y  and  early  June  probably  vlll 
be  smaller  than  a' year  earlier,  based  on  early  reports  covering  crops  which 
last  spring  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  total  spring  production.  In- 
dications are  that  production  of  these  crops  will  be  12  percent  less  than 
last  year,  thougli  6 .percent  above,  the  10 -yoar  average,    Beducations  are 
indicated  for  most  crops,  though  sharpest  reductions  in  total  tonnage  are 
shown  by  early  spring  cabbage,  early  spring  onions>  carrots  and  celery. 
Of  the  crops  reported  to  date,  production  is  expected  to  be  larger  than 
last  spring  only  for  lettuce,  cucumbers  and  spinach.  -Prices  for  the  last 
3  crops  probably  will  be  no  higher,  and  perhaps  somewhat  lower,  than  the 
moderate  prices  received  for  these  crops  in  the  early  summer  of  1950. 

Planting  intention  reports  covering  cabbage,  onions,  and  watermelons 
for  Slimmer  harvest  indicate  very  little  change  from  last  year's  acreage. 
A  slight  reduction  in  acreage  of  early  fall  Domestic  type  cabbage  is  plan- 
ned and_a  moderate  reduction • in.  acreage  of ^ early  fall  Danish  type. 

For  Commercial  Processing 

Preliminary  indications  are  that  the  plans  of  commercial  canners  and 
freezers  are  substantially  in  line  with  the  acreage  Guides  suggested  by 
the  Department  early  in  February.    Interpretation  of  early  reports  from 
the  commercial  processors  indicates  their  intentions  to  plant  or  contract 
for  planting  about  11  percent  more  acres  in  snap  beans,  11  percent  more 
in  groen  peas,  35  percent  more  in  sweet  corn,  and  32  percent  more  in  both 
cucumbers  and- tomatoes.  ,  -  ■ 

Production  of  spinach  for  processing  already  realized  in  the  winter- 
harvest  areas  of  Texas  and  California  has  topped  last  year's  in  the  same 
areas  by  k3  percent.    Production  in  these  areas  generally  accounts  for 
more  than  half  the  total  production  for  commercial  processing. 

If  later  acreage  and  production  repoirts,  on  these  and  other  crops, 
prove  to  be  as  favorable  as  these  early  indications,  production  probably 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  stronger  civilian  and  enlarged  military  demands 
anticipated,  at  only  moderatly  higher,  price  levels  and  in  line  with  prices 
of  other  farm  products.  .    ^  '  • 

'PCTATCSS  ALTD  Sl^ISTPCTATCES 
,rrew  potatoes  from  commercial  early  producing  areas  will  be  in  con- 
siderably shorter  supply  this  May  and' June  than  a  year  earlier  since  indicat( 
acreages'  intended  for'  late  spring  and  summer  harvest  are  considerably  smalle: 
than  a  year  earlier.  Prices* for  potatoes  during  this  period  are  expected^ to 
continue  generally  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  price- 
support. 

March  intentions  of  farmers  to  plant  indicated  the  possibility  of  a 
'15  percent  reduction  in  total  potato  acreage  compared  vrith  the  year  1950. 
Yields  considered  most  likely  on  acreages  indicated  by  the  I4arch  intentions 
would  result  in  a  surplus  again  this  year  but  much  smaller  than  for  the  195C 
crop.    Because  of  the  likelihood  of  a  surplus  if  the  intended  acreage  is 
planted  farmers  may  plant  less  than  they  intended  last  March, 
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intentions  would,  result  in  a  surplus  again  this  year  "but  much  smaller  than 
for  the  1950  crop*  Because  of  the  likelihood  of  a  surplus  if  the  intended 
acreage  is  planted  .farjners  may  plant  less  than  they  intended  last  Iferch. 

Sweetpotato  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  195^  crop  marketing  year  are 
expected  to  reflect  the  strong  consumer  demand  and  moderate  supplies  re- 
m.aining,     Heports  indicate  that  some  freeze  injury  to  stocks  in' storage  has 
recently  "become  evident,  so  that  supplies  are  not  as  large  as  formerly 
"belioyed. 

If  farmers  carry  out  the  drastic  cut  in  sweetpotato  acreage  indicated 
"by  their  March  intentions,  supplies  of  1951  crop  sweetpotat oes  this  late- 
summer  and  fall  are  likely  to  he  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  1950  crop, 
e.nd  prices  suh stantially  higher, 

DRY  BSiUIS  AiTD  PEAS 

The  outlook  for  dry  edi"ble  "beans  and  dry  field  peas  hasn't  changed  in 
the  lest  month,     March  intentions  of  farmers  to  plant  indicated  the  likeli- 
hood of  national  acreages  suhstantia.lly  in  line  v;ith  the  national  guides. 
If  the  intentions  are  followed,  there  may  "be  more  acreage  than  was  suggested 
as  desirable  in  Bahy  Limas  a.nd  PintoSj  and  somewhat  smaller  acreage  in  Havy 
or  Pea  Beans,    .'vith  yields  equal  to  recent  5  year  averages  and  acreages  such 
as  indicated  "by  the  intentions-t o-plant  report,  the  supply  of  dry  "beans  and 
peas  would  approximately  meet  the  demand  antioipated,  at  prices  pro"bably 
somevrhat  higher  than  those  received  for  any  of  -  the  three  preceding  crops. 

In  the  moajntime,  total  supplies  of  dry  "beans  and  peas  are  fully 
adeq_uate,  though  supplies  "by  types  ajid  classes  of  "beans. are  uneven.  Prices 
received  "by  farmers  currently  are  considera"b ly  'nigher  thaji  a  year  earlier 
for  Standard  Lima,  Great  northern,  and  Pea  "beans,  ajid  for  dry  peas,  ajid 
rela.tively  vreaker  for  BalDy  Lima  a.nd  Pinto  "beans. 

COTTON        ■       ■  • 

Cotton' consumption  this  season  through  March  was  running  a"b out  one- 
fifth  a"bove  the  same  period  a  year  ago.    Daily  rate  of  mill  consumption 
during  March,  at  k^»G  thousand  "bales  was  the  highest  since  May  19^2  and  a 
little  ahove  the  previous  month. 

Although  the  value  of  manufacturers  inventories  of  cotton  textiles 
rose  slightly  from  Pe"bruary  to  March,  higher  prices  for  cotton  goods 
accounted  for  most  of  this  increase.  The  value  of  those  inventories  in 
Pe"bruary  I95I  ^'^^  7^  sjid.  50  percent  higher  than  Pe"bruary  and  J-ane  195^, 
respectively.  At  the  end  of  Pe'bruary,  department  store  stocks  of  piece 
goods  and  household  textiles  were  valued  at  25  percent  more  than  on  the 
same  date  in  1950  and  were  9  percent  more  than  at  the  end  of  January, 
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Despite  the  rise  in  mill  consumption  of  cotton  spindle  activity  was" 
lower,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  production  composed  of 
heavier  fabrics,  such  as  duc'i*     BYom  August  through  March,  cotton  con- 
sumption totaled  7,3  million  heles,  21  percent  more  than  for  the  seme 
period  durine  1949-50  and  the  highest  for  this  portion  of  the  season  since 
the  19ii-2-U5  crop  year* 

ExDorts  of  cotton  through  February  totaled  2,6  million  bales.  Of 
this  amount,  2)41  thousand  bales  have  been  exported  to  Canada  (not  re- 
stricted by  allocations)  and  2,2  m.illion  were  to  countries  covered  by 
export  allccatio  'is.     As  of  April  30,  export  licenses  had  been  issued  for 
all  but  330  thousand  bales  of  allocf^ted  cotton. 

The  average  ten  spot  market  price  for  liiddlirg  I5/I6  inch  remained 
at  the  ceiling  of  i4.5«lU  cents  per  pound  from.  March  8,  the  date  on  which 
the  spot  markets  started  quoting  prices  under  present  ceilings,  to  April 
23.     The  old-crop  futures  price  +"'or  ¥]By  1Q51  has  closed  at  the  ceiling  for 
fut\:res  contracts  of  I4.3e39  cents  r>er  oound  for  the  seme  period.  However, 
new-crop  futures  contracts  heve  been  hepvily  discounted.     On  April  23, 
October  1931  futures  were  selling  for  39*^^  cents,  5»62  cents  below  the 
ceiling. 

T'le  mill  margins  for  "rviarch  were  somewhat  narrower  than  the  mer.gins 
for  January,     r'o  xiBrgins  were  computed  for  Februory  because  the  spot 
imrkets  did  net  quote  prices  during  the  period  thet  the  futures  irarkets 
^vere  .closed.     This  'mrrowing  of  mrgins  was  brought  about  by  en  increase 
of  almost  a  cent  a  Dound  in  the  price  of  the  cotton  used  in  m? nuf?ctur ing 
the  fabric.     Although  the  price  of  the  cloth  also  rose,   it  did  not  increpse 
as  much  as  the  price  of  the  cotton. 

On  April  9*  extra-long  staple  cotton  of  foreign  grov/ths  was  exempted 
from  price  control,    Ivlost  of  this  cotton  is  imported  into  the  U.  S,  from 
Egypt  and  Peru.     The  domestic  cotton  which  competes  with  these  growths 
is  American-Egyptian  which  is  not  under  orice  control. 

Planting  of  the  1Q51-52  crop  is  under^A^y  in  many  sections  of  the 
cotton  belt,     f-enemliy,   favorable  weaoher  h?s  been  reported  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  East  Gulf' Coastal  plains.     Drought  .delayed  preparation  of 
land  and  olanting  in  the  Southern  end  Coastal  bend  sections  of  Texas. 
Cold  wet  soils  end  moderate  to  heav^/  rains  have  retarded  soil  preparation, 
planting  and  gerTnination  in  the  middle  and  Eastern  oortions  of  the  main 
cotton  belt, 

"WOOL 

The  steady  rise  in  wool  prices  ^t  Boston  and  in  foreign  markets  that 
began  in  late  19h^  WPS  halted  © -'ter  E»ster  pnd  by  mid-.*pril  prices  had 
dropped  10  to  25  percent.     The  April  decline  beT^n  in  Austrolian  and  South 
/^.frican  markets  pfter  the  U,  S,  reduced  its  bu-^'inp.     Prices  of  crossbred 
wool  fell  somev/hst  more  than  those  for  merino  v/ool. 
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Major  factors  in  th:;  rise  v/hieh  pushed  v/ool  prices  to  a  new 
record  in  each  month  from  Septenbcr  1950  through  Mr.rch  were  large  military 
requirements,  a  strong  civilian  demand,  and  the  depletion  of  the  world 
surplus  stocks  which  accumulated  during  the  v/ar  in  some  countries.  In 
foreign  market s  during  March,  prices  of  merino  wool  ranged  from  2-l/U  to 
2~l/2  times  higher  than  last  June  vdth  cross"bred  wools  up  even  more. 

Prices  received  "by  U.  S.  farmers  declined  6  cents  per  pound  from 
mid-llprch  to  mid- April  after  having  risen  continuously  from  November  19^9 
throuf-h  March  1951*    Producers'  prices  for  195^  are  expected  to  continue 
considerably  higher  than  last  year.    A  large  part  of  the  195^  clip, 
particularly  of  the  territory  and  Texas  wools,  already  has  heen  contracted 
for  at  prices  substantially  higher  than  those  received  for  the  195^  clip 

The  tren^  in  vrool  prices  during  the  next  few  months  is  uncertain. 
It  ^d.11  depend  largely  on  the  extent  to  vhich  Ut  S,  military  ordering  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  has  "been  completed,  the  degree  to  which  mills 
have  covered  military  contracts  v/ith  purchases,  and  the  size  of  mill 
stocks  abroad. 

Because  of  the  greater  rise  in  v;6ol  prices  than  in  prices  of 
synthetic  materipds,  the  competitive  position  of  wool  relative  to  that 
of  the  synthetic  fibers  is  expected  to  be  less  favorable  than  last  year. 
The  use  of  synthetics,  reclaimed  wool,  and  other  fibers  in  place  of  new 
wool  may  increase  further. 

Inventories  of  civilian  wool  goods  in  manufacturing  and  distri- 
bution'- cha.nne  Is  have  been  built  up  and  arc  now    substantially  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

Those  factors,  together  with  consumer  resistance  to  higher  retail 
prices  of  vjool  goods,  suggest  that  mills  probably  will  process  somev/hat 
less  rav7  v/ool  into  civilian  goods  this  year  than  last,  even  though  con- 
sumer dempjid  is  expected  to  continue  strong.     The  production  of  military 
items,  which  accounted  for  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  total  mill 
consumption  of  apparel  wool  last  year,"  will  be  substantial  in  1951» 
C-ovcrnment  programs  and  controls  could  be  important  factors  in  determing 
the  quantity  of  apparel  wool  used  for  civilian  goods  during  the  remainder 
of  the  current  year  as  well  as  total  mill  consumption* 

Production  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool  in  the  United  States  this 
year  probably  will  amount  to  about  26O  million  pounds,  grease  basis, 
or  about  II3  million  pounds  scoured  basis.     Total  production  in  1950 
amounted  to  252.5  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  or  110  millicB  potinds 
scoured  basis.     The  forecast  for  I95I  reflects  an  increase  of  4  per-" • 
cent  in  the  number  of  stock  sheep  on  farms  on  January  1  over  a  year 
earlier. 
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Ceiling  Price  Hogulation  Fo.  IS,  issued       the  Office  of  Price 
Stalsilization  on  April  5i  allows  nanuf acturers  of  v/ool  y^rns  and  fa"brics 
to  add  to  their  pro- Korean  prices  do liars- and- cents  increases  in  the 
cost  of  majiiii acturing  materials  and  in  lahor  costs  up  to  December  31, 
1950*     Deliveries  under  milita.ry  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  May  1  .. 
and  under  suhcontrac cs  cnt.e red.  into  prior  to  August  1  hs-ve.  "been  exempted 
fron  price  controls. 

:  ..-  V    -.  TOBACCO  '     '    --"  "  ^    "   ■  . 

The  demand  for  I95I  flue-cured  and -Bur  ley  tohacco  crops  is  expected 
to  "be  .  strong*    Adequate  supplies  of  these  types  for  the  1951-52  marketing 
year  ajTe  in  prospect  if  yields  per  acre  this  year  approximate  the  averages 
of  the  most  r  a  cent  fev7  years^     Acreage  a.llotments  are  larger  th-an  last 
year -and  the  Mar-ch  1  indicated  acreages  of  f luc-c"ared  ajid  Burley  were  up 
13  and  9  percent,  respectively,     Jlue-cured  and  Bur  ley  are  the  principal" 
kinds  of  tohacco  used  in  cige^rettes.     Luring  the.  first  q^uarter  of  195l» 
United  States  cigarette  consumption  at  ahout  93  "billion  was  running  7  per- 
cent a^hovc  that  of  January/- March  1950*     i^-  addition,  removals,  -of 'tax- 
free  cigarettes  for  overseas  forces  are  well  ahove  those  of  a  year  ago. 
Tots-.l  cigarette  output  in  1951  is  likely  to  "be  ahove  last  year's  record. 

Annual  production  of  Maryland  tohacco  is  far  less  than  flUe-cured 
and  Burley  and  most  Maryland  tohacco  also  goes  into  cigarettes.     In  late 
April  SCA  authorized  the  procurement  of  2,4  million  pounds  of  Jiaryland 
Tohr-cco  "by  France.     Auctions  for  the  195^  crop  of  this  tyx>e  will  "begin 
May  o  and  continue  through  the  summer.     The  195^  crop  plus  the  Ja.nuary  1, 
1951»   stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  totaled  33  million 
pounds — 7  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    The  price  support  level 
for  the  1950  Maryland  crop  is    Us,6  cents  per  pound  compared  VTith  .  1 

Ul.  S  cents  last  marketing  season.    The  average. price  received  "by  grov/ers 
last  season  v7as.US.5  cents.     As  of  March  1,  Maryland  toliacco  from  the 
19^2  and  19^9  crops  still  in  G-ovcrnment  loan  stocks  totaled  ahout 
U-l/ii  million  pound?,  (packed  weight). 

On  April  I3,  the  Dapartmont . of  Agriculture  announced  the  minimum 
support  levels  for  195 1  crop  t.o'bacco.  The  195^  minimum  levels  compared 
with  the  195-C  loan  levels  and  preliminary  1950  season  averages  for  some 
types  are  shovm  "bclov;,  ^  The  actual  support  level  for  .  195 1  crop  to"bacGO 

will  be  the  higher  of  either  the  minimum  shovm  "below  or  the  loan  level 
computed  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (July  1  for  flue- 
cured  ajid  Octo"ber  1  for  all  other  types).     The  parity  index  continued 
its  rise  "between  March  and  April  and  it  is  probable  that  the  actual 
supports  will  be-  higher  than  the  minimum •  leye Is  specified' below.  All 
of  the  announced  minimum  support  levels"  exceed  t-h,c  support  levels  in 
effect  la.st  season.  '      •     .     "  . 
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Flue- cured  ^  ttype  s  11- 14 
Bur  leys  "type  31 
Fire-curedj  tyi^es  21-23 
Dark  air-- cured,  types  35-36 
Va.  sun-cured,  type  37 

Ohio  cigar  fillers 

tjTjes  /.,2~/i.4 
Conn«  Valj-ey  Broadleaf 

binder^  type  51 
Conn,  Valley  Havana  Seed 

binder,  type  52 
N«  !•  and  Pa*  Havana  Seed 

binder,  type  53 
So,  Wis.  binder,  type  54 
Nor  Wis.  binder,  type  55 


1950 
Loan  level 

£t,jDer_Jb. 

45.0 
45.7 
34.3 
30.5 
30.5 


23c6 
49.0 

49e5 

25.5 
24.1 

30.^ 


1950 
Preliminary 
season  average 

Ct..  per  lb. 

54.7 
4S.9 
30.3 
23.2 

33.9 


Not 
available 
for 
this 
release 


1951 
Minimum 
loan  level 

Ct.  per  lb. 

50.1 

49.4 
37.0 

32.9 

32.9 


26.1 
54.9 
53.9 

27.8 

27.0 
33.3 


-The  support  level  for  Puerto  Rican  tobacco,  type  46,  will  be  announced 
later.    Growers  of  Maryland  tobacco,  type  32,  and  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf, 
type  41,  disapproved  quotas  on  their  1951  crops,  therefore,  no  price  support 
will  be  available  for  these  types. 

Tax-paid  withdi'awals  of  manufactured  tobacco  (smoking  and  chewing) 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1951  totaled  46  million  pounds — 6  percent  above 
the  first  quarter  of  1950..    A  similar  comparison  indicates  that  snuff  with- 
drawals at  10.3  million  pounds  were  up  7  percent.    Tax-paid  v/ithdrav;als  of 
large  cigars  during  January-March  1951  totaled  1,349  million — 4  percent 
above  the  comparable  period  in  1950.    In  general;^  supplies  of  tobacco  for 
the  manufacture  of  cigars,  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuff  are  expected  to  be 
ample  in  the  year  ahead. 

An  active  export  demand  for  United  States  tobacco,  especially 
flue-cured  is  expected  in  1951.    The  1951  exports  of  all  unmanufactured 
tobacco  is  likely  to  exceed  the  1950  total  of  476  million  pounds  and  be 
close  to  or  above  the  1949  total  of  498  million  pounds.    The  improved 
gold  and  dollar  position  of  foreign  countries,  the  low  stocks  of  United 
States  tobacco  abroad,  and  the  unavailability  of  sufficient  supplies  > 
elsewhere  are  important  factors  that  will  favor  United  States  tobacco 
exports. 
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